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A CHANCE FOR CREATIVE THINKING 


THE NEW PENCIL POINTS—KAWNEER ARCHI- 

TECTURAL COMPETITION gives you the oppor- 

tunity of exercising your creative ability at a 

time when war conditions have curtailed much 

of the normal demand for design work. FIRST PRIZE 
William Lescaze is Proféssional Advisor. 

Judges include Frederick Bigger, F.A.1.A., SECOND PRIZE 

Washington, D. C.— Morris Ketchum, Jr., A.1.A., THIRD PRIZE 


New York City— Samuel E. Lunden, A.1.A., Los 
Angeles, Cal.—Mies Van der Rohe, Chicago, Ill. 5 HONORABLE MENTIONS 


—Roland Wank, A.I. A., Knoxville, Tenn. __ $100.00 500.00 


Competition closes January 4, 1943, — write $2,250.00 
now for Program. Address The New Pencil Points, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


RUSTLESS METAL STORE FRONTS © DOORS - WINDOWS 
THE KAWNEER COMPANY © NILES, MICHIGAN 
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MONUMENTAL LONDON? — The Royal Academy's plans 
for rebuilding London show symptoms of giantism 


PASS THE AMMUNITION—Is the word “Architect” to be 
wiped out without a struggle, or is it worth fighting for? 


PEACE CAN GAIN FROM WAR’S FORCED CHANGES— 
Our conception of architecture can grow under war pressure 


WAR HITS HOSPITALS—A new kind of plan organization, 
and economical construction, result from materials limitations 


WHAT CAN SCHOOL DESIGNERS EXPECT?—An authority 
on schools shows how the future school will be designed 


TREADWELL SCHOOL—Utmost simplicity, in an elementary 
school for a war housing community, achieves good results 


CENTER LINE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY - HOUSE — 
One of the best community schools, with facilities for adults 


MaclVER RESIDENCE—Simultaneous planning and construc- 
tion of two adjoining houses effects economies for the owners 


BATTERY PARK COMPETITION—Park design must meet 
contemporary problems in a contemporary manner or fail 
NEW PENCIL POINTS—KAWNEER COMPETITION—For 
stores, emphasizing future materials and techniques 


HOUSING HOT SPOT—The Portland, Oregon, region suffers 
a wartime building boom worse than peacetime speculation 
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A Smart Dress Shop provides privacy and A Beauty Shop in Saks Fifth Aven 
softly diffused light in its fitting room by the provides soft flattering light ov 
| use of Satinol Flutex Glass. Mills, Rhines, = tables, through Satinol Flutex pa 
Bellman and Nordhoff, Inc., Architects. from behind. Architect, James F. 














you CAN GET GLASS! 


Decorative Glass, with its many practical advantages, 





is now being extensively used for modernizing jobs 
to replace materials no longer available. Blue Ridge 
patterned glasses admit an abundance of soft, dif- 
fused light—with perfect privacy. They reduce paint- 





ing and refinishing costs—lend modern beauty to 
windows, panels and partitions. They are manu- 
Co ee factured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation, Kings- 
An Office installation demonstrates the port, Tenn., and sold by Libbey: Owens: Ford 
beauty and modern efficiency of Satinol 
Flutex for partitions. Privacy is assured with- 
out blocking light from adjoining rooms. 





through leading glass distributors. Write Blue Ridge 
Sales Division, Dept. 1285, Libbey: Owens: Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 







BLUE RIDGE Zecoratue GLASS 


FOR SOFT, DIFFUSED LIGHT « SMART DECORATION + COMPLETE PRIVACY 





LOUVREX FLUTEX 
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For the sake 
of your war 
production 
read this new 
book about 


LIGHT 








White cement floors 


make sharper, clearer sight! 


PAY FOR To increase illumination and speed produc- 

THEMSELVES tion, Boeing, Douglas, Consolidated and North 
American aircraft companies and others build 
light-reflecting floors made with Atlas White 
cement. They are easy to install, save more 
than they cost, and are simple to maintain. 


INCREASE Survey shows they reflect 61% more light than 

QUALITY AND gray cement floor in same plant. This improve- 

QUANTITY OF ment in reflection increases vertical illumina- 

PRODUCTION tion, eliminates gloomy shadows, and lights 
under side and vertical faces of work. Because 
of better illumination, accidents decline, re- 
jects decrease, output rises. 


EASY TO The light color enlivens the workers’ attitude, 

MAINTAIN promotes morale, encourages Cleanliness. 
Where dirt and rubbish are easily visible, they 
are less likely to be neglected. Maintenance is 
simple—frequent sweeping, occasional damp 
mopping, periodic scrubbing. 


FOR NEW OR Light-reflecting floors built with Atlas White 

OLD FLOORS’ cement are suitable for new floors or for re- 

IN ANY topping old floors. They are valuable wherever 

BUILDING illumination, production, sanitation and safety 
are important—in factories, food plants, han- 
gars, warehouses, laboratories, offices and 
apartments—and in corridors, stair wells and 
basements. 


FROM F LOO RS > For full details on advantages, installation and maintenance, 





USE THE COUPON to get complete 
story of light-reflecting floors that 
increase illumination, speed produc- 
tion, reduce errors and accidents. 


see new book, “Light From Floors.” Send for it. Use the cou- 
pon. Universal Atlas Cement Company (United States Steel 
Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, New York. 


OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Louis, Kansas City, Des Moines, 
Birmingham, Waco. 


IF YOUR FLOORS ARE WHITE, YOUR PLANT GETS MORE LIGHT 


Universal Atlas Cement Company 
eT Chrysler Building, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me copy of new book “Light 


\é MADE WITH 
Position 
\? ATLAS 
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from Floors.’ 
Name 








WHITE CEMENT Company 
Address 











BELOW, Sir Edwin Lutyens (left) and Sir Charles Bressey before a map of London, 
as they envision it. LEFT, sketch of proposed Waterloo Bridge “traffic circus” at 





On October 13th, news dispatches outlined plans € 
for rebuilding London after the war. The scheme, 


prepared at the direction of the Royal Academy, 
was the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, noted architect, 
and Sir Charles Bressey, regional planner. A day or 
so later, photographs, including those shcwn here, 
arrived by transatlantic plane. 
The transportation of pictures of such monuments 
via the latest, most exciting manifestation of tech- 
nological ree a a — — - in- 
congruity in which, perhaps, lies the most fitting 
comment on the entire scheme’s value. ROYAL ACADEMY PU BLICIZES A SCHEME 
For while the plans pay lip service to all the 
clichés of modern urban planning, they blithely 
ignore fundamental realities. There would be, if the : 
a oe were “ be adopted, parks and a ‘ 
in London’s slums, and spacious vistas around St. 
Paul’s Cathedral and other monuments to a dead AND SCORNS MODERN STREAMLINING 
past. The Academy must have felt that something 
had to be done about traffic; a circumferential high- 
speed highway would link railroad stations, some of 
which would have to be moved. All rail lines inside he 
the ring would be electrified and underground. 
But as for modernizing the city, or removing the A great entertainment center would be carved out of Covent Garden Market — theaters, 
causes of the blight which shrouded it before the cinemas, etc. would surround a central colonnaded garden. 
blitz — well, the dispatches say it is not to be 
“stream-lined,” whatever that may mean; nor is 
it to be rebuilt in the likeness of Manhattan, nor is 
the charm of dirty medievalism to be retained. 
These are worthy objectives. The reports to date 
give no hint of understanding the basic problems 
involved, of providing (either in the manner of 
laying out the plan or in suggesting legal instru- 
ments for implementing it) the controls which alone 
could direct the city’s growth into desirable chan- 
nels. And the fact that the photographs — of 
which those shown here are fair samples — depict 
block after block of arcades, arches, columns, and 
other trappings of monumental architecture makes 
one believe that the scheme as a whole suffers 
from a conception of London as a monument. 
City planning can not be monumental per se and 
be successful. The imposition of grandeur upon 
sprawling London can fail there as successfully as 
it has elsewhere. If it is to achieve a healthy, con- 
tinuing existence, a city plan has: to be alive, to 
recognize and turn to its own purposes the 
economic, social, and aesthetic forces which, if un- 
provided for, can in time wreck even legislative 
controls, 
Of course, as this is written, the full story has 
not appeared in the press. Perhaps impressions of 
the Academy scheme are erroneous; news accounts 
notoriously stress drama rather than fact. Never- 
theless it seems fortunate that the scheme. ap- 
parently has no official status — though here again, 
news reports may give an inaccurate impression. WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 
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Book up, America! Look into the eyes that will scan centuries of horizons. Do 
you see defeat there—or despair? No. Proudly, serenely these faces survey the 
future. One remembers a Valley Forge. Another recalls a nation divided against it- 
self, the pitting of brother against brother. There were bitter times and corrupt times. 
Still the youthful nation survived, taking strength from the flow of many wounds 
and growing to greater stature. Do you see the hand of destiny there? True, there 
is another face. Its likeness can never be captured on canvas or carved in stone, 


but the knowledge of its presence inspires 


us on to greater effort. Four faces look out 
from a mountain side and One looks down 
from the greatest of heights. Look up, America! 


THE SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES 
CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


includes every recognized type of pile foundation—concrete, composite, 
precast, steel, pipe and wood. Also caissons, construction involving Branch Otfices in Principal Cites 


shore protection, ship building facilities, harbor and river improvements 140 CEDAR STREET ° NEW YORK 


and borings for soil investigation. 


45 Years of Successful Experience 











| ere for air-borne invasion... 
Carrying the attack to the enemy... 


It’s the goal of American Industry 
to train and equip more paratroopers 
than the Axis ever dreamed of—and 
that goal will be achieved. 


It calls for new plants to produce 
the synthetic fibres needed in such 
tremendous quantity . . . plant conver- 
sion to meet many of the production 
problems involved. 


In every war plant, heating is a vital 
consideration . . . for proper heat is 
essential to maximum output. 


For 50 years, steam has proved its 
ability to provide steady, even, eco- 
nomical heat in buildings of every type. 


Steam, harnessed and brought under 
control with Webster Systems of Steam 
Heating, has been used successfully in 
more than 75,000 buildings. 


Today, we are engaged in direct war 
work but manufacturing facilities are 
still available to supply Webster Steam 
Heating Equipment for buildings serv- 
ing the war effort. 


Essential repairs for Webster Systems 
are available on A-10 priority, under 
W.P.B. Emergency Repair Order P-84. 
Ordersshould be limited to actual needs. 


Warren Webster & Company, Camden, N. J 
Representatives in 60 principal Cities 















The Winner! 


B. J. Nichols, recipient of the $500 
War Bond given to the winner of 
name competition conducted by this 
magazine, expresses his thanks in the 
following letter. 


You can imagine my amazement when 
your registered letter arrived yester- 
day notifying me that the copy I had 
written, supporting the name PLAN, 
had won the prize. I guess it hap- 
pens only once in a lifetime and, na- 
turally, I got a terrific kick out of it. 
I can’t help but feel that you would 
have much preferred to award the first 
prize to an architect, and I think it is 
indeed commendable that, when you 
found an advertising man was the win- 
ner, you resisted the temptation to 
change your minds. I will put that 
bond away with some others in the 
safe deposit box and will most likely 
use it to help educate my son who will 
probably turn out to be an advertis- 
ing man or an architect because of it. 
Thanks again. And clear sailing 
for the NEw PENCIL PoINTs—or 
PLAN if you decide to adopt the name. 
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Bright Idea 


William B. Bartlett, Jr. was one of 
the 26 contestants who suggested the 
name PLAN for the NEW PENCIL 


POINTS as it is now being published... « 


This is the first time that I have ever 
crawled out of my shell for an adver- 
tised contest. I did so simply because 
the solution to the problem seemed to 
be so completely obvious. Because 
none of that august body had been so 
moved, I played with the idea that 
perhaps I had stumbled upon a Bright 
Idea, or something. Therefore it was 
somewhat shattering to my ego to be 
told that twenty-five others had also 
felt the nudge of genius! 

It would be interesting to know how 
many of the winning contestants were 
not architects or draftsmen. I am an 
instructor of history in a boys’ board- 
ing school. My interest in architec- 
ture is a kind of academic hobby, for 
which reason Thomas Jefferson is 
rather a personal idol. My Master’s 
thesis in American history concerned 
the growth and westward movement 


of domestic architectural design from - 


the Revolution to the Civil War. Once 
in a while I play with a drafting board 
in a very amateurish way. At the 
moment my interests are centered upon 
small, individually-designed houses that 
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LETTERS from READERS 


will appeal to professional people, and 
others of like tastes, in the postwar era 
—arbitrarily costing approximately five 
to ten thousand dollars, and appropri. 
ately furnished to the exclusion of those 
items that reflect the owner’s personal- 
ity and artistic leanings. I hope that 
PLAN will devote some of its pages 
to such a program. 


% 


Shape of Things to Come? 


I notice that since the government 
priorities have cut off our fabulous in- 
come (derived from one FHA cottage 
per year and a bay window) it has 
become fashionable to conjure up 
here-afters. During previous cessations 
of abnormal business it has been my 
wont to settle back on an old crate of 
cyma reversas with my feet on the 
hardware section of Sweet's catalogue 
and thus enjoy large quantities of in- 
action accompanied by the rhythmic 
drone of some stray New Jersey mos- 
quitoes. Now, however, following the 
style, I have had installed, at consid- 
erable expense, a ‘‘glassy stare’’ and sit 
for days on end probing the future 
cloudless skies where freight travels by 
air and the contour of women’s hats 
is controlled by law. 

The reaction after my first seance 
is that our profession has been some- 
what impractical in this matter of 
broad-scale planning. Instead of all 
this loose talk about the under-housed 
and over-fed, why not consider some 
really practical project like moving all 
the cities in the country so they line up 
with the radial street system of Wash- 
ington, D. C. My preliminary survey 
shows, for instance, that “F’’ street 
would pass somewhere between St. 
Louis and Peoria, making it necessary 
to move both of them. Pennsylvania 
Avenue runs a hundred miles north of 
Chicago which makes a _ particularly 
fine project since an island would have 
to be built in Lake Michigan before the 
city could be moved. San Francisco 
falls near nothing at all and that is 
really a blessing because all those peo- 
ple really should be moved out of that 
damp, cold climate. Some of them 
think they like it, but they have been 
doped by real estate interests. 

I am not quite sure how much such 
a Federal project would cost but it 
would be worth it because Congress- 
men would have to travel a straight 
path and come right home from work. 

LAWRENCE A. ENERSEN, 
Department of Architecture, 
Harvard University 
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When you turn in your scrap this month, your obliga- 
tion does not end. For the steel furnaces must run 
next month, too -- and the next -- and the next. 
Steel production of eighty-five to ninety million 
tons of ingots a year calls for approximatel 
3,000,000 tons of scrap per month--about 750,000 
tons a week--over 100,000 tons a day. Half of this 
comes from the industry itself, but the other half 
must come from the public. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, if the steel indus- 
try is to produce steel at the rate and in the 
volume that our war program demands, then 
America must collect nearly ONE POUND OF 
SCRAP EVERY DAY for each man, woman and 
child in the nation. 
You, the reader of this publication, have this 
clear, individual obligation: Asa patriotic 
citizen and a responsible executive or work- 
man, you must act to the extent of your ability 
a KEEP SCRAP FLOWING to the steel 
plants. 


Do your part to enlist scrap for the duration. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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WHY NOT TRY THIS 
YOUNGSTOWN IDEA? 


Red-white-and-blue barrels 
like this stand on important 
street corners, in both business 
and_ residential districts of 
Youngstown, Ohio. They pro- 
vide a convenient and tangi- 
ble means of getting action 
from citizens, young and old, 
who are bombarded daily with 
radio, newspaper, magazine 
and other advertising urging 
them to turn in scrap. 


That this is an effective idea 
is proven by the fact that two 
city trucks are kept busy 
every day, collecting’ scrap 
from these barrels and an- 
swering calls from household- 
ers who have other scrap to 
contribute, too large to go into 
the barrels. Perhaps YOUR 
city can try this plan, too. 


This Company joins 
in the counter at- 
tack against acci- 
dents by subscribing 
to the National Safe- 
ty Council’s War 
Production Fund to 
Conserve Manpower. 


COMPANY 
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Startling figures? ... Then add to 
them the 19,200 deaths from plant 
accidents during the same period 
and you will. understand why the 
Axis war lords studied this report 
with gloating satisfaction. 





W.P.B. RECOMMENDS GOOD LIGHTING TO REDUCE ACCIDENTS 


The following appears on page one of the publication “PLANT EFFICIENCY”’, issued by the War Production Board: 


ee Striking examples 
accident frequency 


of close relationship between the quality of lighting and 
are not difficult to find . . . So many factors are involved in 


industrial accidents that it is practically impossible to say what percentage is 


caused by poor lighting. It is reasonable to assume, however, that with the 


quicker perception 
possible, accident 


correspondingly increased chances of avoiding them . 


and greater clarity of vision which good lighting makes. 
hazards will be recognized faster and more clearly, with 
s £99 


HOLOPHANE HAS PIONEERED IN GOOD LIGHTING— SINCE 1898 


For more than two generations, this organization has concentrated on the advance- 
ment of illumination in American institutions. All through these years, Holophane 
engineers, in the field and in the drafting rooms, have played an important role in 


the development of 


PLANNED LIGHTING for industry . . . Since Pearl Harbor they 


have shown hundreds of plants the way to faster, smoother war production through 


lighting engineered 


to meet specific manufacturing needs and working conditions... 


The Holophane principie of light control calls for prismatic glass units, which require 


a minimum of critic 
areas with assured 


al materials. They provide efficient light for essential working 
savings in man hours, electric power and maintenance costs. 


FOR SAFE, EFFICIENT ILLUMINATION, CONSULT HOLOPHANE ENGINEERS 
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letin “Lighting for War Industry”, available to plant executives. 


Plant management is urged to investigate the signal advan- 
tages that Holophane lighting can bring to the plant today, 
Without charge, the Holophane engineering department offers 
consultation and recommendation. for the most effective, eco- 
nomical illumination . . . Write for the latest Holophane bul- 


FIOLOPHANE co.. inc. 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
HOLOPHANE CO., LTD., 385 YONGE, STREET, TORONTO, CANADA 


‘|plan and can be finished with gable or 









“INVENTIONS FOR 
VICTORY” EXHIBITION 


A section of a prefabricated hous 
one of the features in the Brog 
Museum (Eastern Parkway, Bro 
lyn, N. Y.) exhibition, “Invention 
for Victory,”” which was opened of 
October 30, and will run until Jang 
ary 3. Since prefabricated housing 
and minimum expense furnishings p 
have great postwar possibilities, 
Museum has devoted a prominent pl, 
in the exhibition to this section. 
The house (two half rooms of wh 
are shown) is created from pa 
weighing 128 pounds per panel. Aj] 
panels, either window, door, or flat wall 
surfaces, are interchangeble in ther 
structural entities in and of themselves, 
Innumerable types of houses may be 
designed from the twenty types of 
panels. The house is demountable and 
may be disassembled and _ re-erected 
without loss or injury to the structural 
units. If it is to be erected as a perma- 
nent house, the joints are glued with 
waterproof resin glue. The house may 
be made to conform to any standard 








flat roof. 

The exhibition also shows new ma- 
terials and new uses of familiar mate. 
rials, resulting from the exigencies of 
wartime production, in the fields of ar- 
chitecture, house furnishings and equip- 
ment, textiles, clothing, accessories. ~ 

Though some of the materials are 
now procurable by civilians, the show 
is primarily a forecast of what civilians 
may expect of production after the 
war, and not an exhibition of “war 
babies”’ for current use. The majority 


of the exhibits are finished products, C 
based upon research which has been 
expedited to meet wartime requirements. 
A few others are shown as examples 
of work now in progress. 
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Gaetano Cecere, sculptor, and for- ? 
mer director of the sculpture de- bi 
partment of the Beaux Arts Institute cc 
of Design, New York, has been ap- . 
pointed instructor in the sculpture a 
classes at the School of Fine Arts, js 
Washington University, St. Louis, ay 
Mo., for the coming winter session. be 
The Beaux Arts sculpture classes by 
have been closed for the duration. E 
fo 


John P. Thomas, Architect, 27 P 
West St., Portland, Maine, who 
has been in the Navy on active 
duty since May, 1941, has closed 


his offices for the duration. 
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COMPLETE ROOF UNIT 


WATERPROOFING FELTS 


TRIANGULAR RIB 
HOLORIB STEEL DECK 


Designed to give sure and eco- 
nomical protection against (1) 
Leakage of water; (2) Leakage of 
heat; (3) Leakage of dollars for 
maintenance. On the strong steel 
base is placed its middle stratum 
composed of pressure resisting in- 
sulating sheets which prevent heat 
loss. Its outer surface is long-lived 
waterproofing, designed for per- 
Manent protection against leak- 
age. These component parts are 
bonded together and waterproofed 
by moppings of roofing asphalt, 
and further secured by Holorib 
Expanding Nails. Thus united, they 
orm « complete roof, permanent, 
Proof against weather, fire or rot. 








FASTER WINTER BUILDING 
with Froleut / 


In this second WINTER of WAR the 
demand to “get under roof” faster will 
be more urgent than ever. And since 
roofs, more than any other part of new 
War Plants, determine when production 
will start, the faster built roofs will 
have first call. 

Whenever speed is a “must”, Holorib 
meets the crisis 100%. It is ideal for 
winter construction .. . can be laid dur- 
ing the coldest weather...any time 
when men can work. There’s nothing 
to pour, nothing to freeze... and, be- 
sides, no waiting for wet materialstodry. 

Holorib is easily laid as fast as the 
structural steel is erected. Holorib’s 





LOLORIRP 


light, strong sections are put in place 
in a jiffy and as speedily welded to the 
purlins. It saves structural steel because 
it’s so light in weight. 

Holorib roof deck provides an ideal 
foundation for the application of insu- 
lation and waterproofing as shown 
opposite. How the Holorib complete 
roof unit saves first costs of construc- 
tion, saves fuel in winter, protects 
against summer heat, saves insurance 
and gives long service with a minimum 
of maintenance, are a few of the ad- 
vantages covered in the new Fenestra 
Holorib Catalog...copies sent upon 
request. ° 





Detroit Steel Products Co., 
3111 Griffin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


OC Please send me a copy of the Fenestra Holorib 


Oo Sean's Midsewe Holorib Representative call on 
or about 

Name 

Firm 

Address 

OR soe a Sadie 











(The columns of this section are open to any manufacturer who has a new product of interest to the architectural 


profession. 


Manufacturers who wish to have their product shown should send a glossy photograph, together with 


information covering the function, characteristics, installation, cost of the product, and a description of what AJ, 


literature is available. ) 


PORTABLE GLASS BLOCK WALL 
Owens-Illinois, Toledo, Ohio 


Packaged in- 
terior _parti- 
tion made of 
glass block 
fitted together 
with  prefab- 
rica ted 
boards. No 
nailing or 
other fasten- 
ing used, 
once framed 
opening is 
prepared. Wood strips _ interlock 
with blocks, fit into fluting on edges 





aoe 


of blocks. Notched ends of vertical 
moldings iuterlock with horizontal 
moldings. Panel locked in. place by 


wood wedges at ends of each course. 


PLASTIC-FINISHED PANELS 
Marsh Wall Products, Dover, Ohio. 





= Low -- priced 
: wall panels 
for war con- 
struction — 
even for tem- 
porary build- 
ings. Stand- 
ard_ thickness 
is 14”. The 
panels may be 
kept clean 
with a damp 
©! cloth, are re- 
sistant to acids, scuffing, alkalies, 
other common deteriorants. Sizes: 
4’x4’, 4’x6’, 4’x8’, 4’x10’, 4’x12’. 
Seven colors. Standard size panels 
cover up to 48 sq. ft. of wall area. 
Minimum quantity—5,000 sq. ft. 





FIRE RETARDANT 
Albi Co., 9 Park Place, New York. 


Firepel is an 
aqueous solu- 
tion of fire 
retardant 
chemicals, ap- 
plied by 
brush or 
spray to un- 
finished wood 
surfaces. 
Treated 
wood. will 
maintain its 
fire retardant properties indefinitely 
when not exposed to weather. Photo 
shows, after 21% minutes, Firepel 
action on panel ignited by 3-lb. in- 
cendiary. Panel was scorched over 
half its area, but ignition did not occur. 











SWITCHES FOR MARINE USE 
Square D Co., Detroit, Mich. 


N ew shock- 
proof and 
drip - proof 
switches for 
naval and 
marine use. 
Features: 
switch blade 
hinge jaws 
e liminated 
to save cop- 
per; _ barrier 
a rrangement 
prevents fuses from vibrating out of 
contact; small switches permit smaller 
mounting space. Units have stand- 
ard 250-volt fuse spacings. Avail- 
able for 2-pole, 250-volt D.C. or 
3-pole, 575-volt A.C., 30-100 amps. 


WOOD ROLLING DOOR 
Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


This wood 
rolling door 
i ncorporates 
the same up- 
ward - oper- 
ating _princi- 
ple used in 
the firm’s steel 
rolling doors. 
Wood - slats 


are jointed to- 





: “means of me- 
tal tapes or cables. The door travels 
in heavily-constructed wood guides, 
and coils overhead upon a barrel in 
which are helical springs for counter- 
balancing. Operation: manual, chain 
and reduction gearing, or motor. 


PLASTIC-WIRE MESH PANE 


Monsanto Chemical Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
~— 





This new type 
window pane 
consists of 
standard, 1|6- 
mesh wire 
screening 
sandwiched 
between two 
sheets of 
transparent 
cellulose ace- 
y tate sheeting” 
“2 and can be 
installed in any conventional, multi- 
paned steel or wood sash. Panels 
are drawn with a quarter-inch flange 
which can be fastened to'wood sash 
with a stapler; puttied to form a 
weather-tight installation. 






gether by;’ 


TOOLMAKER’S COMPASS 


ah 


Pe 


oe 


ithaca Instrument Co., Ithaca, N, Y, 


t 


A new instry. 
ment for metal 
workers and 
draftsmen, de- 
signed to over. 
come the dif. 
ficulty en. 
countered jp 
attempting to 
scribe small 
circles. Tilt. 
ing Compass 

“ device makes 
it possible to draw an ellipse and 
to blend curves with tangents when 
the center is slightly out of pos: 
tion. Comes in durable case with 
scribing needle, pencil adapter, and 
lead supply. Price—$10. 





PLASTIC-COVERED CLOSET SEAT 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender, Chicago. 


The Onyx 
toilet seat is 
made with a 
laminated 
hard wood 
core, covered 
with a thick, 
molded cellu- 
lose acetate 
plastic. The 
laminated 
core prevents 
warping or 
cracking. The covering is moisture 
proof and acid resistant. The seat 
may be equipped with check hinges, 
spring hinges, or self-sustaining hinges. 
Four models, including Navy trough 
type. Easily cleaned with soap, water. 


COOLING MACHINE 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wisc. 


The new 
Quad atmos 
pheric cooling 
unit is fo 
into a 4-sided 
assembly, 
sides of which 
are comp 
of heat trans 
fer surfaces 
for cooling ot 
air F condensing. 
or 8 =6=6—An induced 
draft draws air through the heat tran 
fer elements, discharging it upw 
With the Quad, it is possible to co 
a Diesel engine of 2000 hp. capacity 
at a horsepower expenditure of | 


25 hp., according to Young engineer. 
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AT 

1g0. 

myx 

eat is 

nith a } ° ose 

ted »e With low-cost ceilings of 

00 , . 

md ak Armstrong's Cushiontone 

cellu. f pi UIET” SIGNS don’t mean a thing to 

Th noise demons! That’s why it’s good 
Bt) design to trap these nerve-wreckers—so they 

ited / can’t disturb patients and distract members 

vents } of the staff. And the efficient, economical way 

Pd % £ to do that is to install ceilings of Cushiontone. 

isture a j In each square foot of this new material 

Seal i &, 5 : there are 484 reasons why noise demons are 

vel ton ee eliminated—484 deep holes which absorb up 

ei iE to 75% of the sound that hits its surface. What 

ough a difference that makes! 


vater. a Armstrong’s Cushiontone is factory-painted 
and ready to apply. Its 12” x 12” and 12” x 24” 
units are quickly and easily installed to any 
ceiling, with hardly any interruption to rou- 
tine. Maintenance is simplicity itself, for 
Cushiontone is readily cleaned and can be re- 
painted without affecting its noise-quieting 
efficiency. The smooth, ivory-colored surface 
reflects light unusually well. 

Our New Book et gives all the facts. Write 
for your copy today. Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Building Materials Division, 1227 State 
Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


| Arm strong’s ; Cushiontone 


Made by the ‘Al makers of 
irmstrong’s Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Why take 3 pecks when you 
can have a bushel? ... 


There are many floor materials to choose 
from, and of course some are better 
than others. But there’s only one... 

its name is Nairn linoleum... that 
gives you all four of these basic specifi- 
cations for a truly modern floor: 


1, EYE APPEAL— Unequalled beauty and 
comprehensive variety of color provide 
the broadest possible freedom of design. 
Patterns are Color Correlated—not only 
with each other—but with other 
decorating materials as well. 


2. LONGER WEAR— Nairn linoleums not 
only meet, they exceed U. S. Govern- 
ment specifications on every point. 
That’s built-in ruggedness that spells 
long-range economy. 


3. RESILIENCE— Quiet, “foot-easy” Nairn 
floors are sound-absorbing, sound- 





deadening. 
4. CLEANLINESS AND EASY MAINTENANCE— One-piece construction 
leaves no dirt-catching cracks and joints .. . reduces maintenance 


time and cost to a minimum. Positive germicidal properties. 
No splinters! No “dusting”! 


In short, Nairn linoleam—because it provides all four of the basic 
floor requirements—gives you 100% value on the dollar. In these 
times, when expenditures must be made carefully, why take less? 


ALSO—SPECIAL ADVANTAGES IN NAIRN WALL LINOLEUM! 
Actually, it lasts as long as the building. And it will never crack, 
discolor, fade, stain, or dent. A wide range of patterns—Color 
Correlated with Nairn floors! Nairn floor and wall linoleums are 
fully guaranteed: when installed according 

to specifications. 









FREE—200-PAGE BOOK of installation aids and specifi- 
cations—for architects, contractors, builders. Write on 
your letter-head to Congoleum-Nairn Inc., Kearny, N. J. 

















Balch- Elliott Hospi- 
tal,Manchester,N.H., 
uses Nairn linoleum 
in corridors for its 
sanitary, easy clean- 
ing properties, foot 
quiet, long weor— 
and warm rich color 
effect. 


FLOORS AND WALLS 
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BLOCK CONSTRUCTION. 
P. H. Longhurst, Bearinger Bidg., Saginaw, Mich. 


New cement-cinder block meth. 
od of construction, said to reduce 
cost of frame construction 25. 
50%. The slanted slot along 
the block receives a_ similarly. 
shaped piece of wood to which 
the wall surface is then nailed, 
Air space created by the blocks 
of wood can be adjusted to ac- 
commodate plumbing fixtures, 
pipes, or wiring, provides insu- 
lation and avoids dampness. Not 
yet in commercial production. 





Biases 


LINING FOR CONCRETE FORMS. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York. 


Hydron is an absorptive lining 
for concrete forms. By remoy- 
ing water and air bubbles from 
the surface of the concrete, Hy- 
dron is said to produce a con- 
crete that is resistant to weather 
and abrasion, and has a smooth 
finish without brushing or scrap- 
ing. The linings faced with a 
fabric, are applied to forms by 
stapling. Hydron is light, easily 
handled, and flexible for curved 


surfaces. 


- 


MIRROR-SHELF IN WAR HOMES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


To meet the needs of a large, 
transient population _ resulting 
from the war, Pittsburgh has de- 
veloped this inexpensive lavatory 
mirror and shelf combination for 
use in war homes, trailers, Army 
barracks. It comprises a 14” 
x 18” mirror, on the bottom of 
which is attached an angle of 
Herculite that serves as a shelf. 
The product also is adaptable 
for use in more permanent homes. 


Priced to sell for less than $10. 





INTERCHANGEABLE SIGNALLING UNITS. 
Schwarze Electric Co., Adrian, Mich. 


A new system of interchange- 
able signals for undustrial use 
which may be plugged into unr 
form adapter plates in such a 
way that they may be changed 
without tearing out the electrical 
installations. Thus, a_ smaller 
bell may replace a large one, @ 
horn may replace a bell, etc., 
simply by replacing equipment in 
the uniform fixtures. This sys 
tem, called the Uni-Pact, is said 
to provide a variety of signals. 
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PASS THE AMMUNITION 
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long AN and boy, during the last thirty years, we have known hun- 
rn dreds of architects, good and bad, young and old, rich and poor. 
iled. With or without faults they have been, on the whole, proud of their 
locks profession, of its accomplishments, of its service to society. Few 
) ac. have become wealthy from the fees they have received; many have 
ae derived richness of satisfaction out of the work they have performed. 
Not Through the twenties and even the thirties their numbers grew to 
n. an established fifteen thousand, coupled with an estimated twenty 


thousand draftsmen and designers—approximately one to each four 
thousand of population. A strong group or a weak one, depending on 
how you look at it. 

Now we are engaged in a great, unprecedented, total war. All avail- 


— able American energies must be devoted to the winning of that war. 
mg Architecture, which is an art of peace, has been for the time being 
Hy- thrust aside except for war-needed structures. The utilitarian side of 
con- our craft—the engineering and planning only—is in demand. 

~~ Architects are told, ‘““We don’t want you, we want engineers.”’ They 
rap- are regarded as mouse-trap makers in a land where mice have sud- 
ha denly been exterminated. There is wide lack of understanding (con- 
a tributed to over the years by the profession's own failure to make itself 
wal understood) of the fact that the architect is a type of engineer—an 


engineer PLUS—whose combination of skills and abilities is not 
duplicated elsewhere. Man for man, measured in intelligence, educa- 
tion, and practical common sense, he is at least the equal of any class 
of engineers you can name. There's certainly no reason for him to 
feel inferior. i 


te Yet under the pressure of economic circumstance—which has put 
a him, temporarily at least, in the position of being a job-seeker—there 
ory appears a recent tendency for the architect to be forced to hide his 
2 identity, to disguise himself, to adopt the protective coloration of some 
4” other designation. 

of We hear of men being advised, when going after employment in 
Pe war industry or military service, “For God's sake, don’t let them 
ble know you're an architect.’””’ Even A.].A. headquarters in Washington 
re has in the past given such advice. This may be realistic, but it seems 


to us shameful. 

We hope that after the desperate men who follow this advice get 
their jobs and have demonstrated that they can do them well they 
will become bold enough to disclose their secret: Meanwhile, we hope 


xe- that all will not be like this, that there will be some strong enough 

Ise and proud enough to declare themselves openly as ARCHITECTS 

= and fight their way courageously, by frontal attack, into the jobs they 

ed know they can do—jobs not to do Architecture but to apply the broad 

" capabilities of the trained Architect to analyze, to plan, to coordinate, . 
ff to get things done right. There must be many such jobs. 

Cx Large scale concerted action is needed here, as in the war itself, if 

ee the battle is to be won. Leadership is also needed—but where is it? 


x 
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RICHARD J. NEUTRA, A.1.A; 
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OUPLEX DWELLINGS 
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AVION VILLAGE, war housing com- 
munity in Texas, for which David 
Williams, Roscoe DeWitt, and Richard 
Neutra were the architects, exemplifies 
one of Neutra’s principles: ‘‘an extensive 
communal area, continuous, without inter- 
ruption by through traffic, and of a lay- 
out where all dwellings face this green 
area. . . fingerparks radiating from a 
central green . . . houses have park 
addresses rather than street numbers. 
Driving and parking of owners’ cars, de- 
liveries, housekeeping yards, vegetable 
gardens, incinerators, and utility lines are 
all relegated to service courts. ... ” 








. 


FROM WAR’S FORCED CHANGES 


AR is always a period of quickened obsolescence. Values 

which may have imperceptibly been sliding out of gear, sud- 
denly become flagrant misfits. Circumstantial pressure produces 
a new scale of evaluation, new determining forces. 

This war, much more than the last one, is upsetting the pro- 
ductional, the distributional, and the consumption equilibrium. 
And no matter how it ends, the end will start an era. 

In every way, potential American production—plant, output, 
resourcefulness — will be vastly increased. The geography of 
employment and markets is accordingly being shifted within the 
country at large, and in many of its specific areas. 

Green farmhands move into newly-created industries which 
drain the agricultural labor supply; while old technical skills, as 
for example those of the ancient building trades, will lose much 
of their significance when our newly-acquired million dollar tools 
seek, by re-conversion, employment proper to peacetime. 

Large population groups are being uprooted. Many will be 
transplanted. Purchasing power changes hands. The objects we 
acquire and the mode of our personal life undergo modifications. 
Newcomers mold a new ideology. 








OEFENSE HOUSING 
Vv : 
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For example: housing, the recognized peacetime work-reserve, 
of staggering magnitude, will be profoundly influenced by all 
these factors. There will be no textbooks to re-orient planners 
and architects in a few easy lessons. All that can be hoped is that 
attention focused on some modest, too-little-observed side currents 
and trends of the bygone period may be helpful in articulating 
the new one, and serve as a usable system of reference and order. 

Building design and physical planning, the architectural pro- 
fession itself, were profoundly vitalized by the last war. Socio- 
economic viewpoints were adopted, and thrilled the minds of 
young theorists and incipient practitioners in architecture. | 
breathed this atmosphere a quarter of a century ago, and enthusi- 
astically labored to add a few vital ingredients to it, through 
activity in design and in writing. A few erratic blocks, of 
strange significance amid the complacent Victorian landscape, 
served us as foundation material: Semper’s and Violet le Duc’s 
writings from about 1870; Otto Wagner's and Louis Sullivan's 
manifestoes and designs after 1890; the essays of Adolph Loos; 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s magnificently stimulating publication of 
1911, just before that other bloody contest got under way. 

The immediate reconstruction of war damage in Northern 
France and in Belgium proved less fertile than the rehousing 
activity in urban centers of the impoverished “‘loser nations’ dur- 
ing the twentieth century. Within little more than half a decade, a 














Below, PARKLIVING, a mutual-ownership 
housing project in Jacksonville, Florida; 
Richard }. Neutra, Architect. Designed 
for a wooded, river-bounded peninsula, 
this was one of the first projects to which 
Neutra applied the “finger-park” prin- 
ciple. At right, AMITY VILLAGE, Comp- 
ton, California, another mutual-ownership 
project, for which Neutra was the archi- 
tect and Col. Lawrence Westbrook, 
Director. 
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miracle was performed: fifteen percent and more of large conti- 
nental populations was resettled; such accomplishments as those in 
Vienna impressed the “victor nations’ of 1918. Measured by so- 
cial gains and earnest attempts to reframe environment on a large 
scale, it would not be easy to state who were the “losers” and who 
the “‘winners’”’ of World War I. 

People at large were little benefited when, in a speculative 
spree, a few expensive skyscrapers and modernistic shop fronts 
were added to the urban congestion and traffic jam of the old 
order. The best all-around planning was possibly done by the 
small neutrals, Holland, Scandinavia, and Switzerland, which had 
neither been drained of national wealth, nor fallen into the intoxi- 
cation of victory. 

A great deal of the coming American postwar work of design- 
ing will be in the hands of young men who are at present in the 
armed forces, in many wartime occupations, in many foreign 
lands. Right now their outlook is being conditioned to be many- 
sided, cosmopolitan, unprovincial. Our young Americans will 
understand as never before their great countryman, Benjamin 
Franklin, who was so admirably and acutely familiar with both 
sides of the ocean, and planned for his commonwealth from 
knowing the world. Thousands of human, social, and factual con- 
tacts, not ordinarily experienced in sheltered home towns, are now 
actually molding the minds of these young men. Wholesale plan- 
ning and its difficulties are to them an every-day, conspicuous 
occurrence during this total, global war. Teamwork has spread 
far beyond the football field. 

Life and action in unison were familiar to early American 
society in the townships and on the commons of New England. 
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At left is a model of CHANNEL 
_ HEIGHTS, a housing project for workers 
in the San Pedro, California, shipyards. 
' With modifications due to extremely 
mugged topography, Neutra’s principles 
were here applied again. Illuminated 
underpasses under the high road em- 
bankments give pedestrians access to all 
parts of the project without causing them 
to cross traffic arteries. The development 
thus becomes three-dimensional. Howard 
L. Holtzendorff was the Executive Direc- 
tor, L. E. Wilson the Consultant, Neutra 
the Architect, 


A new public, similarly receptive to it, is again in the making, 
and a receptive public is as significant as its creative leaders. 

A visible expression of this new social cohesion is the springing 
up of humanly-sized and humanly-framed neighborhoods in the 
midst of the amorphous wastes of blighted metropolitan areas. 
Housing projects have been built and have begun to be lived in. 


INTER-DEPENDENCE, NOT SUBDIVISION 


“Symbiosis” is defined by biologists as the friendly coordination 
of the life activities of several individual organisms which live 
not just side by side, but profitably with each other. 

Quite a contrast to the post-Victorian subdivision, where 
families lived parallel to each other, with the paved street alone 
representing the community: a hundred thousand American 
youngsters are now growing up in housing projects, with a living 
neighborhood spirit under their skin, a spirit well-expressed in 
specifically-planned surroundings. If we believe at all in the con- 
sequential, in the training value of well-conceived environment, we 
have here nuclei around which new and fertile social habits can 
crystallize. 

Ever since Henry Wright, on a trip to Europe in the middle 
Twenties, became familiar with the ideology of planning—which 
he splendidly materialized in Radburn, New Jersey, with the co- 
operation of Clarence Stein, the Bing Brothers, and Herbert Em- 
merich, now FPHA Commissioner—a living example was in 
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existence, to be further developed and elaborated. I have myself 
endeavored to do so again and again during this last decade. 
However we owe it to these turbulent years and their refreshing 


unconcern for historical inertia, that now such projects have found ,‘ 


realization, and so are bound to breed their postwar offspring of 
ever-improved, similar projects. 

The illustrations show first an example of years ago: the Mutual 
Ownership Colony, “‘Parkliving,’’ designed for a wooded, river- 
bounded peninsula near Jacksonville, Florida. The principle of 
an extensive communal area, continuous, without interruption by 
through traffic, and of a layout where all dwellings face this green 
area, is elaborated in the subsequent site designs for Avion Vil- 
lage, Texas; Amity Village, Compton, California; and, with 
modifications due to very rugged topography, at Channel Heights, 
a housing project for workers of the San Pedro shipyards. Here, 
illuminated underpasses under high road embankments serve 
pedestrian communication between residential areas and the com- 
munity building and the various recreational areas, as well as 
for surface drainage of several deep canyons and ravines. The 
idea that dwelling units face on finger-parks radiating from a 
central green area, is maintained. Visitors enter through trellised 
pergolas onto park walks leading to the houses, which have park 
addresses rather than street numbers. Driving and parking of 
owners’ cars, deliveries, housekeeping yards, vegetable gardens, 
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In the Community Building at PUEBLO 
DEL RIO, FPHA housing project in Log 
Angeles, the day nursery has sliding doom ~ 
which permit the room to open generoush 
out onto the nursery’s private patio. 
architects were Paul R. Williams, 
B. Kaufman, Richard J. Neutra, Adrien 
Wilson, Wurdeman and Beckett. 
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incinerators, and utility lines are all relegated to service courts, 
well segregated from frontal parks and community areas. 

Communal facilities include playgrounds for children, ado- 
lescents, and adults, and extend into the existing adjoining city 
park with its tennis courts and luxuriant landscaping. The com- 
munity building includes, besides its wings for administration and 
for maintenance, inter-connected indoor and outdoor assembly 
space, rooms and storage compartments for craft activities and 
materials, a demonstration kitchen, a day nursery with infants’ 
play court, spray pool, sandlot, and other facilities. A special 
structure, a lathhouse, is dedicated to adolescent and adult train- 
ing in gardening and landscaping. A community store and mar- 
ket, with departments for grocer, butcher, baker, delicatessen, 
vegetables, fruits, drugs, shoe repair, and laundry agency, helps 
to make the project a self-sufficient neighborhood, with provision 
made for supplying daily needs and a certain nucleus of services. 
Sites near the plaza are reserved for a kindergarten and a | 2-unit 
primary school, for a health center and a fire station. 
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The necessity of suddenly transplanting a population of work- 
ers families near an employment center of equally sudden devel- 
opment has overcome or sidestepped many resistances which, in 
peacetime, would have blocked the creation of such a center. Yet 
in such centers can be carried on both training for and experimen- 
tation in a promising and socially more satisfactory mode of life. 
Young and enthusiastic managers are acquiring the skills * 
needed for handling projects like this, which otherwise would 
have been impossible to experience. Education of tenants for 
cooperative management appears as a plausible step, and should 





















likewise have repercussions on the concept, the planning, and the NYA YOUTH TRAINING CENTER, Sacramento, wa 
detsile ek snlintedl : California, Richard J. Neutra, Architect and for 
many details of related projects. Consultant. Shown in plan above, the community sci 
Numerous examples—like those produced by the Los Angeles center contains an assembly area, nursery, school, Pe 


clinic, library, home economics department, and 


Housing Authority, which serve war and peace through continu- adjoins a school, Dormitory wings are seen to ft 
«ie : be placed at right angles to the prevailing le 
ous, undaunted effort—have been materialized to stimulate post- breeze; the relationship of the whole project su 


war progress all over the country. 


WE HAVE LEARNED—BUT NOT ENOUGH 


Both tenants as consumers, and designers, contractors and sub- 
contractors as producers, have acquired many a valuable piece of 
knowledge about the merits and properties of unified design and 
material selection, as applied to an entire neighborhood. Such a - 
harmonized neighborhood is not monotonous. It is much more a 
living entity than is that checkerboard of 500 or 1000 individual 
lots fronting on 50-foot-wide pavements laid down in a rectangu- 
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was equally carefully studied, with due regard 
for site conditions, orientation, traffic and land- 
scaping. The photographs on this page show, at 
top, the dormitory patio; center, view of the 
entrance to the Training Center; below, view 
from the service road, with service entrance at 
left, mess hall and recreation hall in center, and 
superintendent’s dwelling at right. 
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lar street gridiron, and carrying, side by side, miniature English 
cottages, Mexican ranchos, Cape Cod fishermen’s huts, and all 
that dubious variety of yesterday's speculative subdivision art. 
Different, more convincing precedents have now actually been 
set before the eyes of postwar consumers; and postwar designers will 
not be bound to rigid, obsolete, subdivision patterns. The ice is 
broken, and so is the routine of the city engineer's office. 

But the producers have yet to learn many wonders of dwelling 
production in series, far beyond the small multiplication table 
which they can now master. Workmen, foremen, trade unions, 
subcontractors all will have to awaken to the novel facts of post- 
war industrialization in dwelling construction. War industries and 
plants cannot, must not, simply shut down when peace bells ring. 
Their new, multiplied implementation and tooling cannot be 


NYA YOUTH TRAINING CENTER, SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIFORNI 
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scrapped again without the economic disaster of mass unemploy- 
ment and loss of a most useful, most advanced technical invest- 
ment. Production of familiar materials has spread to many new 
locations, new materials have moved out of laboratories into pro- 
duction, light metals will have become common and inexpensive. 
Routine designers of the two-by-four variety may be puzzled; 
but an entire new generation of structural men, with novel skills 
and training, with manifold types of employment and creative 
gifts, will undoubtedly come into being. 

The old places where skill was acquired—schools and colleges 
in their present shape—will hardly do. The monumental war in- 
dustries, from aircraft manufacturers to large contracting firms 
in various fields, have been poorly served by them. The industries 
have had to maintain their own training courses of many types 
for employees and assistants. 

Diversified, yet related, training projects (not unlike those of 
the National Youth Administration which as a consultant I was 
granted the opportunity of helping to set up) may supplement 
general public education, may link it with the ‘requirements of 
particular industries. 

As the war teaches us, training may start when trainees are 
quite young. This will insure to them the satisfaction and pride 
of early accomplishment, and all the psychological benefit of feel- 
ing themselves definitely useful in a new, promising order of 
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things. That the past decade of unemployment frustrated such a 
natural aspiration always appears to me as the most serious 
damage it produced. 

The illustrated training centers, while following such decisions 
in matters of design and layout as | could furnish, were drawn up 
by the young vocational students, under supervision, in complete 
working plans and typical details, according to a long tradition 
followed by apprentices in my own office. Specifications and 
quantity surveys were made to conform to guiding principles 
which were comprehensibly presented by means of complete 
samples; and finally the structures were successfully erected by 
these students under foremen experienced in each trade. A small 
wage was paid as encouragement to each trainee. 

From my extensive experience in organizing such acquisition 
of skill on actual planning and construction projects, | have no 
doubt that this method of structural training deserves much post- 
war attention. | have learned that it finds solid support in youths’ 
enthusiasm, and in its desire for tangible accomplishment. 

This war is a more technical one than any ever fought: thus it 
may indeed teach us much in organization, in collaborative use 
of skills, and in furthering their acquisition. Perhaps, when the 
war clouds are dissipated, it will prove the starting point for a 
creative development which will do away with that disorderly 
obsolescence from which youth in urban and rural life has long 
been suffering. 





The San Luis Obispo Training Center, in th 

San Luis Obispo Mountains, is definitely not one 

of the “old places where skill was acquired” 

As completely as present customs and 

permit, it is truly a training center, where prep 

ration for living can be acquired, where leam- 

ing is not taught, but experienced. : 
The resident students had a hand in de: 

and building this and other projects. B. 

cisions were made for them, but they 

intimate knowledge of the practical p 

which creative genius must solve, of the 

sity for coordination which only a limited 

comprehend. today. Photographs show: 

page, general view from the south; directly 

it, the patio; at left, entrance detail. 
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SISTERS OF CHARITY HOSPITAL ADDITION, BUFFALO, NEW 
YORK. The tremendous expansion of war production plants in Buffalo has 
seriously overburdened the already inadequate hospital facilities of the City. 
To help in overcoming this situation, the Sisters of Charity Hospital originally 
proposed to build a 150-bed, seven-story, permanent building as an addition to 
their present plant. However, the increasing war need for materials forced a 
revision of this scheme. The result is the one-story structure illustrated above, 
which contains several innovations in plan. Most notable of these is concentra- 
tion of all utilities in a central portion, which is lighted by clerestories. 

The entire cost of the hospital addition is being met by a federal grant of 
Lanham Act funds. The original structure would have cost $1,215,000; the 


present buildings cost considerably less. Details of construction, which require a 


minimum of scarce materials, are shown in the section at the left. 
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Rome-Murphy Hospital, Rome, New York 
Bagg & Newkirk, Architects 


Plan of the Rome-Murphy Hospital, above, shows part of a typical floor, and indicates how, in the corventional 
multi-story hospital, the insertion of utility areas, control points, and vertical circulation interrupts the logical 
organization of patients’ rooms and necessitates a certain amount of duplication of services. The new portion of 
the Charity Hospital, being all on one-story, occupies a considerable area. Yet the total number of beds accom- 
modated in this one-story addition is 162, an increase of 12 over the number which would have been provided in 
the comparable multi-story addition which was originally contemplated. 


The East unit of the addition is devoted principally to maternity requirements. The delivery suite is well segregated 
from the ward areas and children’s facilities. The central block here contains the nursery and babies’ bath in addi- 
tion to typical utility and chart rooms, doctors’ and patients’ quarters, and a small isolation nursery, At the south 
end of the East unit, reasonably near the center of the addition and with direct access to a street, is the kitchen 
The care with which the plan was studied is demonstrated in the location of the kitchen office. Here a respon- 
sible official must check all foods out of the kitchen, and oversee the department’s operation. 


<a 


The Central and West blocks contain semi-private rooms and wards, as well as the addition’s administrative quarters. 
Between them is the operating suite, which serves both units. With few exceptions, the outside portions of the plan 
have been reserved for patients’ accommodations. (Interestingly enough the dark room has a window in an outside 
wall. One wonders why this, too, was not put in the central block.) Again, the central block contains all the utility 
and administrative spaces which usually occupy almost the entire ground floor of a multi-story hospital, 


Addition to Sisters of Charity Hospital, Buffalo, New York 


George D. Dietel, Architect 
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East Unit, Sisters of Charity Hospital Addition 
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West Unit. Between West and Central Units Is the Operating Suite 
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WHAT CAN SCHOOL DESIGNERS 


B y N. L. ENGELHARDT : HE war will bring about considerable 


change in school planning in this coun- 
try. Many traditional ideas about the school- 
house will be altered; many factors aid and 
abet this movement. School buildings will 
be more fully used by their communities, 
These are changes over which few tears will 
be shed. 

The decentralization of cities has become 
an acknowledged fact. The automobile age 
helped: people moved out from congested 
Teachers College, Columbia University urban ‘centers, seeking sunlight, fresh air, 


Director, Division of Field Studies, 
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and open space. The air age, annihilating 
time and space, may give further momentum 
to this exodus. As people plan new centers 
in which to live, they will revise their ideas 
concerning the nature of a schoolhouse and 
the uses to which it is to be put. 

The stress in recent decades has been upon 
safety and sanitation, upon concentration of 
school building spaces, upon building archi- 
tectural monuments. Tomorrow the em- 
phasis will be upon the purposes to which 
the school is to be put, and upon developing 





school structures which can be used by all 
kinds of people, not children alone, for many 
hours of the school day. Planning will not 
be concerned solely with the mechanistic 
characteristics of a building, but upon the 
social significance of its spaces and the pos- 
sibility of their use for learning the ways and 
participating in the methods of democracy. 

No school building will serve a commu- 
nity adequately if it is designed without ref- 
erence to the changing problems which con- 
front people. Today, some public works pro- 
grams are being advanced with the idea that 
school building plans can be drawn now so 
that after the war school construction may 
start immediately. Many of these, like those 
built under PWA, will be obsolete before 
contracts are let. They will express merely 
the traditional, institutional concept of what 
constitutes a schoolhouse. But if the school is 
to be a vital part of society, the boards of educa- 














Community School, Dover, Delaware, Walter Carlson, Architect 
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enter Line School, built as part of a war housing project, was de- 
1 to serve the community as a whole. Within the building, are 
tons for administrative offices and community affairs as well as 
Complete elementary school. (Photograph by John S. Coburn.) 














The recently-erected units of the Dover School 
—Social Hall, Elementary School, and Field 
House—are planned around the old high school 
building. The recent Governor’s Inaugural was 
held in the Field House and the Governor’s 
Inaugural Luncheon was given in the Social 
Hall. Thus the school has become intimately 
related to the state as well as community life. 








tion for tomorrow will have, first, to canvass thor- 
oughly the desirable changes that have already 
been made in school planning, and to study the 
impact of this war upon the educational needs of 
our people. Let us build, after this war, the 
kind of schoolhouses which will further the 
democratic program for which the war is be- 
ing fought. 

Population changes affect the schoolhouse. 
The communities being planned today will 
probably have peak elementary school en- 
rollments in the first two decades of their 
existence, with the greatest secondary school 
loads coming subsequently. Many an Ameri- 
can community which has built elementary 
schools for such peak loads, finds now that 
an unexpected proportion of its elementary 
classrooms is empty. Why? Because the 
classrooms were planned to be scarcely us- 
able for any other purpose than an out- 








moded program. If they had been planned 
for combined elementary school and general 
community use, the school buildings coyl4 
now be satisfactory community centers, N, sl 
school should be erected henceforth in which fe 
wide community use is not given full considerg. 
tion in the original planning. 

Since December 7, 1941, our people have t 
been learning how to work together jn » 
groups serving community, state, and na. 
tional purposes. This kind of group activity 
will tend to continue after the war, and will 
need building facilities. Multiple use of large 
school spaces, such as auditoriums, cafeter}- 
as, and others, can provide satisfactory ac. 
commodations for it. 

There will be centered about the school in 
post-war times various types of programs as- 
sociated with an extension of adult learning 
in many forms, and also the forum, discus- 
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Arlington Heights High School, Fort Worth, Texas, Preston M. Geren, Architect 
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sion, and planning work of a community 
which, of necessity, will be concerned with 
problems representing common needs (food, 
shelter, clothing, financing, governing) 
forced upon it by postwar society. 

So the future schoolhouse must be a com- 
munity house. It must not be afflicted with 
the old disease of cubicle-osis. It will have to 
be highly flexible, highly adaptable, thor- 
oughly in tune with educational programs 
seeking to solve fundamental problems of 
democratic living and relationships. 

Already, many American communities 
have learned to use their schools twenty- 
four hours a day. What a contrast between 
this utilization and that which formerly pre- 
vailed! Some boards of education seemed 
to regard schools as personal property, the 
use of which beyond the five or six hours of 
the old school day could be prohibited. Now; 


vacations find these schools open; classes of 
all ages use the buildings; classes are held 
around the clock, night and day. Every realm 
of human interest has found a “class” an- 
xious to explore and to prepare for construc- 
tive work. Americans will never again allow 
their schools to be closed to them except for 
a few hours a day, for a few days a year. 
New agencies find the schoolhouse useful. 
Consider draft boards; when we win the war, 
our military forces will be supplanted by 
armies to assist in world rehabilitation, and 
some form of draft board may then be needed 
to relate youth more directly to the services 
which must be rendered. Perhaps there will 
be a drafting of youth into worthwhile, non- 
military, national service, of a kind which 
will attract them. Employment service can- 
not be left to chance as it has been in years 
past. All these are functions of society for 











The school across-page illustrates the use of land PLAY 
in conjunction with the school building. Hare ; 
Hare were the Landscape Architects. (From GROUNDS 


Planning the Community School, Engelhardt & 
Engelhardt.) 

The school at the right-is conceived as a com- 
munity. Corridors are streets; interior streets are 
well protected from the elements. The class- 
rooms (1 to 8) are group homes, each with its 
garden and yard. The administrative unit is the 
community hall, and -the activities unit corre- 
sponds to the industries of the community. 
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which we must plan, activities which can be 
housed in our schools. 

State legislation and regulations of state 
building divisions have tended to freeze 
building concepts into fixed molds. This re- 
sult may always be expected when laws are 
written in specific terminology for one gen- 
eration. Once established, only the strongest 
pressure and crystallization of public opinion 
succeed in dethroning such standards. Proof 
of this strikes any who tries changing a so- 
called standard, long imbedded in law or 
custom, and supported by many devoted 
adherents. 

Yet standardization and legislation have 
been of inestimable value in progressing 
from early stupidities or indifferences in 
planning through a period of paternalistic 
safeguarding of human interests. Now we 
experience a terrific disturbance of the foun- 
dations of our political, economic, and social 
life—-we are at war, and the fact affords us 


assroom 


esigne 


an opportunity again to evaluate past pro- 
cedures, to reweigh continuing forces! to 
determine future policies. 

Annual Federal budgets of fifty to one 
hundred billions will have a direct bearing on 
local school plant development. Schools will 
continue to be built. We Americans have 
accepted them as ‘“‘first lines of defense,’’ and 
will in the future use them more construc- 
tively on “offense.” Communities which 
build schools will, however, find less money 
available for other needed projects. Consolj- 
dation of community projects in the one 
enterprise with which we can not dispense— 
the school—logically follows. The commu- 
nity school will become more firmly estab- 
lished after the war. It will be planned to 
serve purposes for which in the past other, 
separate facilities have been erected. Its 
grounds will be more spacious. Its planning 
will be in terms of the needs emerging out of 
community health, physical rehabilitation, 


to ouse an ctivity rogra 
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better housing, family life, nursery educa- 
tion, economic re-establishment of the com- 
munity, and vast numbers of group activi- 
ties, created by war and postwar conditions, 
for both youths and adults. 

As for adult education, world strategy, of 
war and peace, must become popular knowl- 
edge. Day and evening conferences, discus- 
sions on aviation and its influences on world 
economy, on intrahemisphere relations, on 
readjusting the world’s business, on recon- 
structing its cities, on restoring its health, 
will make demands upon the school. Youth, 
too, must be provided with laboratories and 
workshops for action. The hope of mankind 
will center in the amount and character of 
education which will be provided. 

This must be the goal, and the stilted edu- 
cation of the past will not suffice. An educa- 
tion associated with rethinking the needs of 
man, and recreating the political, social, and 
economic mechanisms for satisfying those 


needs, must be provided for us. What kind 
of schoolhousing will serve these purposes? 

The past decades have not served youth 
well. Makeshift organizations, local and na- 
tional, have done their bit, but youth’s pro- 
gram must be planned definitely in the school. 
Through an orderly, unfortunately slow, 
process, the school organization has changed 
from K-8-4* to variations of the K-6-3-3.* 
The junior high school has been tried. Ad- 
vantages have been discovered, disadvan- 
tages unearthed. The postwar period prom- 
ises to bring a rapid development of the NS- 
K-6-4-4* organization. The terms ‘“‘junior 
high school”’ and “‘high school’’ may be sup- 
planted by “middle school,’’ and “youth re- 
gional center.’’ The nursery school will come 
into wider acceptance. (Turn to page 52) 





*K-8-4: 1 year of kindergarten, 8 of elementary school, 4 
of high school. K-6-3-3:1 kindergarten, 6 elementary, 3 
junior h.s., 3 senior h.s. NS-K-6-4-4: | year nursery school, 
1 kindergarten, 6 elementary, 4 junior h.s. or secondary, 
4 senior h.s. or pre-collegiate, pre-vocational, pre-induction. 
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Dimensions of this classroom are 
larger than are common today. The 
toilets have been placed so that 
each serves two rooms. Ample 
storage space is necessary to an 
activity program. In this example 
are included a storage room as 
well as filing cabinets, bookcases, 
magazifie racks, shelves, and 
cabinets under windows and in the 
work bench. Work area in rear of 
room is made flexible in size and 
use by providing movable cabinets. 
Walls are intended to be covered 
from floor to doorhead with cork, 
and a swinging corkboard is also 
usable for display space. The in- 
tention here is not to provide a 
typical classroom, but rather a 
laboratory in which children can 
learn by experimentation. 


‘SECTIONAL VIEW LOOKING TOWARD REAR : 
“SHOWING BILATERAL LIGHTING OF CLASSROOM - 
*AND CLERESTORY LIGHTING OF ALCOVE & TOILET RAS.: 


Classroom Designed for One-Story Construction-— 


Like the previous example, this is planned for “laboratory” teaching techniques. The ingenious use of clerestories makes it possible to 


concentrate the small storage rooms, toilets, and alcoves along the normally dark corridor side of the room. It also provides bilateral 


lighting for the classrooom itself. 


Today the nation calls on youth to serve; 
tomorrow it will be youth’s turn to call upon 
the school for opportunities and training to 
continue national service according to in- 
dividual abilities. Curricula must be broad 
as life’s needs, courses flexible, learning op- 
portunities must fit the student’s character- 
istics. These criteria of need suggest great 
variations from past practices in planning, 
equipping, and constructing classrooms, lab- 
oratories, and shops. 

In the first World War we learned that 
many of our youth were physical defectives. 
This war, in which 50 percent of our man- 
power is being rejected for physical reasons, 
drags this national disgrace out into the lime- 
light again. Are Americans so foolish as to 
permit continuing repetition of this failure 
to build a strong, healthy nation? We can- 
not permit it. The school will tackle this job 
of building sound men and women as it never 
has in the past. 

Small school sites and inadequate facili- 
ties will not be countenanced. Gymnasiums 
(note the plural) will be pa-ts of the school, 


not merely the inner tubes of auditoriums; 
they will be planned for all day and evening 
service. Correctional gymnasiums will in- 
crease in number. New emphasis will be 
placed upon using the out-of-doors. School 
sites will be measured in acres, not square 
feet. Communities will realize that land is 
to be used to improve man, rather than that 
man is to be used to improve the land. 

For the American people are rich in land. 
In the past we have, however, been miserly 
in setting aside land for public school pur- 
poses. The future should witness general 
adoption of practices which already prevail 
in the few best school systems of the coun- 
try. Education should be more intimately 
associated with the land and our teaching 
program must emphasize the value of land 
for recreational purposes, as a source of 
food, for outdoor social purposes, and for 
countless other ends to which well-land- 
scaped, well-developed land may be put. 

Let us bear in mind that the demands of 
aviation will also dictate larger school sites. 
Glider flying need not be dangerous, but it 
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needs room. We will have clubs, to enable 
youth to learn all about aircraft. 
_ police forbid use of parks fur these flying 
' experiences, the con:munity should provide 

other space for youth to carry on without 
interference. School grounds with play 
fields, water areas, picnic groves, natural 
' theatres, nature crafts sections, and gardens 
may sometime become the usual rather than 
the unusual in our democracy. 

Large-scale housing, of both the apart- 
ment and the cottage type, may proceed at 
prodigious pace after this war. The rebuild- 
ing of cities is bound to take place. Where 
does the school fit into such developments? 
Is it merely to be an additive, as it has been 
too frequently in the past? Or is it to be fully 
integrated into the original planning pattern? 


What kind of school shall it be> What pur- 


School 
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Planning Associates, 


poses should it serve? What is to be its rela- 
tionship to parks and playgrounds? For what 
age ranges should it be conceived? 

In Planning The Community School* are 
many illustrations of elementary and second- 
ary schools developed to meet specific com- 
munity needs. There exist many delightful 
auditoriums and cafeterias in which com- 
plete adjustment to both school and com- 
munity purposes has been made. Individual 
areas planned for multiple use include lab- 
oratories for domestic arts, community libra- 
ries, and facilities for vocational education 
and rehabilitation. No great extra cost is en- 
tailed by this wider and more democratic use 
of the school building itself; no school space 
need remain an ivory tower. 





*Engelhardt, N. L. and Engelhardt, Jr., N. L.: Planning 
the Community School, American Book Co., 1940. 
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The nutritional needs of our nation, the 
wealthiest in human foods, are being strik- 
ingly brought home to us. Food values, their 
place in family life, and their importance in 
agricultural development should play im- 
portant curricular roles from the earliest 
grades. We have the scientific knowledge; 
can schools be planned to take advantage of 
it? 

Elementary classrooms, stereotyped in size 
and nature, and planned for forty seats and 
forty feet of blackboard, should be freed 
from worthless traditional standards. We 
have to take some of the dreaded monot- 
onous, institutional characteristics out of 
them. Human interest, beauty, and unique- 
ness must govern their planning. Needs of 
children and parents dictate plans flexible, 
spacious, and adaptable to essential group 


needs. Any group interested in the livability 
of classrooms might well study what similar 
groups have done in Arkansas and Utah.* 

The school plant of the future must fit the 
needs of the community. It must be planned 
with relation to the resources of the commu- 
nity. It must provide for the economic and 
social development of the community. It 
must offer a rallying center for all kinds of 
groups interested in promoting the interests 
of the community. Such a school will take 
on characteristics vastly different from those 
of schoolhouses of the past. If our democracy 
is to advance the facilities provided for edu- 
cation must be planned to aid constructively 
in that advance. 





*Engelhardt, N. L. and School Planning Associates; Elemen- 
tary School Classrooms, Portfolio A, Bureau of Publica~- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
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Construction of this school is clearly governed by war conditions, The windows 
and roof are of wood and the walls are of masonry, It is interesting to see that 
ea this use of materials, which has been common for centuries, has led to no 
attempt to copy any established style. 
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WAYNE COUNTY, MICHIGAN—LYNDON & SMITH, ARCHITECTS | 


ALTHOUGH this school does not typify the ‘“‘plan-for-community-use”’ 
which Dr. Engelhardt advocates in his article, it was necessitated by com- 
munity expansion which resulted from a tremendous increase in war industry. 
The severe limitations imposed by War Production Board rulings have reduced 
the schools to the minimum once found in the typical, American, little red school- 
house. The bare essentials—classrooms, toilets, heating plant, and small office 
—were all that could be built. The construction is shorn of many of the 
gadgets which we have come to consider essential to good schoolhouse design. 
It has not the same sleek quality which many steel-sashed and over-architected 
schools have exhibited in the past. Yet it is light and free, thoroughly modern, 


and shows what a competent architect can do even when rigidly restricted. 
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In this example the architects had an opportunity to make the school and com- 
munity house a building in which the life of the entire war housing community 
could center. The plan of the first floor, above, shows how the project offices, 
medical clinic, community room, library, elementary classrooms and kindergarten 
were combined on one floor. The building also contains a workshop in the 
basement. It is convenient to one of the project’s main parking areas. Activities 
: on the older children’s play area can overflow into the adjacent common, around 
» Which the homes are grouped. The project street (shown in plot plan) to the 
Tight of the school building, is so laid out that it will not become a traffic artery, 

| afact which reduces the possibility of accidents involving school children. 
' Individual classrooms open out directly to the east and west through doors in 
| Walls which are virtually all glass. This close relation between indoors and out- 
doors has seldom been achieved in a school located as far North as this. The 
Kindergarten unit, in accordance with ‘up-to-date school planning theory, is almost 
@ separate building, and has its own fenced-in play yard. Entrances to the four 
cipal units of the school and community building are well separated, so that 

" activities in one part need not interfere with the working of other portions. 
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The community room is-a single large area, with wood trusses supporting the roof, and. 
masonry exterior walls. The floor is supported on a concrete slab on which rest “2 by 2” 
sleepers which carry the wood subfloor and finished floor. 


SECTION AT 2 


COMPOSITION ROOFING WOOD TRUSSES BOARDING Be ACOUSTIC DAMP *, 


| 2"x10" JOISTS —_ | i PLASTER WINDOW AND * PROOFING - 


inguraTion — } | hs DOOR DETAILS 


5 — — ees . : . ‘ 
Scale § ° 10 INCHES s. c 1O"JOISTS 


Details of construction above are keyed to the section at 
the left. Although this structure was built before the 
priorities situation became acute, every effort was made 
to economize in the use of metals — hence the 10 by 
12-inch wood columns and girders, and the wood trusses 
and roof framing. Almost the only use of metal is in the 
steel sash. The ceiling is plastered, and walls are partly 
exposed masonry, partly wood. In addition to the com- 
munity room, this wing contains a small kitchen and 
storage space, and can serve as a banquet hall or theater. 
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The section through the classroom wing of the building is a simple and block skylights were installed over it. Interior walls are of boarding applied 
direct translation of the essential design requirements. The use of a vertically. Construction throughout is as simple as possible, requiring a 
sloping ceiling to reflect light from the extremely high windows led minimum of essential metal. Floors are. of asphalt tile applied directly 
directly to the sloping roof. The central corridor required light, so glass to a concrete slab, which is supported on. precast concrete joists. 
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The kindergarten unit has many advantages: it 
is separated from the remainder of the building. 
its long side is all glass and faces south; it has 
its own segregated play yard; and its interior js 
planned for up-to-date teaching methods. {p 
the northwest corner of the kindergarten room 
is an alcove where children can work at indj- 
vidual projects. The coat alcove in the east end 
is so laid out that it can be used in training 
the children in putting away their over-clothing, 
and it is also convenient for the teachers who 
must help them, The kindergarten has its own 
toilet. There are also a small storage space for 
supplies, and a sink and counter. All the fixtures 
are at child height. Some of the cabinets are 
movable. 
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STRUCTURAL INSULATING = "5" 
BOARD STANDARDS 3s. 0, 


PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 





In February 1941 the Insulation Board Institute, the members of 
which produce approximately 90 percent of the vegetable fiber type of 
structural insulating board, requested the Division of Simplified Practice, 
National Bureau of Standards, to make available its cooperative pro- 
cedure for the establishment of a simplified practice recommendation for 
this product. 


The proposed recommendation was submitted, for approval, to manu- 
facturers, distributors, architects, contractors, and others interested in 
the product, and was accorded sufficient support to warrant its promulga- 
tion as Simplified Practice Recommendation R179-41. 





Product Sizes Thicknesses Edges! 








4’-0"x 6/-0" 























4’-0” x 7’-0" 
Building Board? | 4’-0”x 8’-0” 4”",%",1" | Square 
4’-0”x 9-0" 
4’-0” x 10’-0” 
4’-0” x 12’-0” 
4’-0” x 8’-0” 
4orx 8-6" 
4 x 9 
Sheathing 4’-0” x, 9-6” 14”, 2542” Do. 
4’-0” x 10’-0” 
4’-0” x 12’-0” 
on" son 2545” Long edges fabri- 
2-0" x 80 ia cated, endssquare 
yx 80" 
4’-0”x 8’- 
Thin Board 4’-0”x 9-0" 56” Square 
4’-0” x 10’-0” 
4’-0” x 12’-0” 
1’-4”x 4’-0” : 
Lath 1’-6”x 4’-0” 4%”,1" Long edges fabri- 
2’-0”x 4’-0” cated 
Roof insulation | 1’-11” x 3’-11” | 4”,1",144”,2” | Square edges on }4- 
inch thickness; 
} square edges and/ 
or offset on 1-, 
1%-, and 2-inch 
thicknesses. 
8”x 8” 
12” x12” : 
Tileboard 12” x 24” 4”, %",1" Fabricated edges. 
Panels 16” x 16” 
16” x 32” a 
Plank 8”, 10”, 12”, 16” 
ast x y’” Fabricated long 
6’, 8’, 10’, 12’ edges. 





Index No. . 

















1 Fabricated edges refers to any type of edge treatment other than 
square edges, without reinforcement. 


2 Standard colors and finishes of building board are (1) natural board, 
and (2) one light-colored board; e.g., white, ivory, cream, or buff. 
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F19 
MATERIALS PO otis 





PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS PREPARED BY DON GRAF 





A. Papers 


1. Newspaper—6 layers bound together at edges—1 outer side 
painted black. 

2. Kraft brown wrapping paper—24” wide, 40 Ib./1224 ft. One 
thickness painted black both sides. 

3. Blackout crepe paper—flameproof, Dennison Mfg. Co., 2 thick- 
nesses. 

4. Special type of sisal kraft paper used in Blackout Shade Com- 
pany of America product. 

5. Weatherproof black fiber paper, Clopay Corporation. 

6. Black roofing paper. 

7. Black paper representing opaque standard for windows, attached 
to British Standard APR14. 

8. Corrugated cardboard—if no light leaks into open edges. 

9. 14-ply Bainbridge show case board, 28”x 44” sheets, available in 
several colors, gray backed. 





B. Window Shade Material 


10. Oil painted, dark tan Vellmo 48, Columbia Mills. 
pm Oil painted dark green both sides, Vellmo color 5, Columbia 
ills. 


~ 


Cc. Fabrics 
12. Black felt. 


13. Ivory backed dull black oilcloth, 50” wide, 75¢ a yd. 

14. Black sateen, 50” wide, 75¢ a yd. 2 layers 93 x 133 threads to 
square inch. 

15. Dark brown sateen, 36” wide, 45¢ a yd., 2 layers, 67 x 102 
threads to square inch. 

16. Black glosheen fabric, F. Schumacher Company—2 Jayers 
36” wide, 89¢ a vd., 96 x 160 threads per square inch. 

17. Blackout fabric, M. F. Moran, 2 layers—36” wide, $1.75 a yd., 
43 x 110 threads per square inch with special filler treatment (only 1 
layer is necessary if illumination of window does not exceed 200 
footcandles). 


w& 


D. Synthetic Wood Boards 


18. Three-ply, 1/4” plywood, painted black on 1 side and edges. 
19. Masonite, 3/32” and 1/8”. 

20. Press board, soft, 1/4”. 

21. Tekwood; 1/16”. 

22. Blackout panel, asphalt treated felt, Flintkote Co. 


E.» Gilm 


23. Saf-T-Black synthetic film, General Tire and Rubber Co. This 
film (white on 1 side and dark gray on the other) is applied to the glass 
and would thus necessitate the use of artificial lighting in the daytime, 
Its eventual removal does not offer serious problems. 


Unquestionably this list is not all-inclusive of the absolutely safe 
blackout materials available. It pretends to list only those which 
proved best in tests on some 65 different materials which have been 
recommended. It was found, for example, that several layers of news- 

per, dark-colored sateen draperies (indicating but 1 layer), and dark 
lankets were incapable of obscuring even 1 footcandle; that heavier 
steamer rugs, velvet or velour draperies, and small floor rugs 
became visible on the outside of the window when they were subjected 
to more than 5 footcandles. 


Reprinted frome The Magazine of Light, issue No. 6, 1942, published 
by General 


lectric Company. 
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~VAHAN HAGOPIAN 
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The background and mode of life of the client have a definite influence on the development of a 
house plan. This is evidenced in the design of the house shown on this and the following pages. The 
owner is one of two Columbia University professors who, together, purchased a tract of land and 
had their homes planned at the same time, thus affecting economies through the simultaneous 
erection of the houses. The plans and elevations, as well as the general appearance of the homes, 
differed totally in spite of the identity of materials and of the architectural and construction details. 
This procedure also enabled the competing contractors to lower their bids about five percent if they 
were awarded the contracts for both houses at the same time. Thus, the savings were translated into 
added advantages of space, amenities, built-in conveniences and equipment commensurate with the 
cultural, intellectual, and social life of the occupants. As may be seen in the photographs (front 
elevation across-page, rear elevation below) the house is of standard frame construction, with ship- 
lapped, unpainted, cedar siding. The house has been oriented so that the shade of the trees cuts 
the sun in the summer, Terraces add to the informality of living. (Photos by Van Anda) 


DR. ROBERT M. MaclVER 
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BB. 
Ix 12-6" 


12'x12" 
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In designing the house, the architect took ad- 
vantage of the possibilities of orientation. All 
Master Rooms face the east, south, and west, 
with the exception of the Study which faces 
north for constant light. Extensive fenestration 
makes it possible to bring the outdoors into 
the house (note the plate glass, stationary 
picture windows). Terraces, accessible from 
every Bed Room (see plans above) allow the 
enjoyment of the out-of-doors. The relation of 
the Study to the rest of the house provides 
for seclusion when the Living Room and Din- 
ing Room are thrown open for entertainment. 


At right is a detail of the -entrance. All 
siding is Alberta cedar, unpainted, laid ship- 
lap. The exterior trim is of pine. Across-page 
is a detail of the rear of the house, showing 
the terrace for the Master Bed Room, Below 
is shown a corner of the Living Room. 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


FOOTINGS Reinforced Concrete 
FOUNDATION WALLS . Concrete Blocks 
WATERPROOFING .... Integral waterproof cement plaster on 
concrete blocks (interior), asphalt 
on exterior 
WALL CONSTRUCTION. Frame, with asphalt-coated Celotex 
sheathing; unpainted Alberta cedar 
siding on exterior, Pine trim 
WALL INSULATION .... Reflective metallic insulation 
5-ply asphalt 
Colored cement (ground floor); Deck 
canvas (second floor) 
Basement (waterproof. concrete); 
First and Second Floors (oak); 
Kitchen (linoleum); Bathrooms and 
Halls (asphalt tile over plywood) 
WINDOWS Steel casement with bronze screens, 
DS A glass, Stationary windows are 
plate glass. 
INTERIOR WALL FINISH Recessed edge Sheetrock, taped jcints, 
casein paint. 
ELECTRICAL Special fixtures, fluorescent tubing 
HEATING Hot water, oil burner 





The Study (photograph above) provides seclusion from the rest of the 
house, especially when the Living Room and Dining Room are used for 
entertaining. Note the specially-designed lighting fixture above the 
window. Built-in furniture adds extra space in the Living Room (photo- 
graph below). All photographs were taken by George H. Van Anda. 
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THE BATTERY PARK COMPETITION 


TALBOT F. HAMLIN f koe basic problems set by the design of Battery Park are 


simple. Such a park must be an effective foreground to 
the city, as seen from the bay, and an effective foreground 
for the magnificent view over the bay as seen from the city. 
Its other functions are subsidiary or fractional parts and appli- 
cations of the larger ones. Thus, it should furnish ample 
seating and promenade space from which the bay view may 
be enjoyed; it must have pleasant, varied, and natural cir- 
culations from street to waterfront, and across from the ferry 
house to Battery Place; and it must provide a dignified and 
appropriate setting for Fort Clinton. 
There is one other possible function which might affect the 
design: the possible use of part of the Battery as an official 
landing place for important city guests. This is an old histori- 





\\ Ve 


ABOVE: This design won first prize of $500 
for Walter W. W. Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y.., 
Architect, in the recently-concluded compe- 
tition sponsored by the Fine Arts Federation 
of New York for an “Alternative Design 
for the Development of Battery Park” (Pho- 
tograph by Louis H, Dreyer.) The Fine 
Arts Federation competition was held 
without authorization from City Author- 
ities and the program did not contain any 
implication that the design or services of 
the competition winner would be utilized by 
y the City Authorities. The competition was 
held as “a contribution of the Fine Arts 
Federation to the furtherance of civic de- 
velopment and the preservation of historic 
structures.” RIGHT: Department of Parks 
photograph showing plan model of their de- 
sign for a new Battery Park. 
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More Fine Arts Federation competition winners. ABOVE: Second 
prize was awarded to the joint entry of the following architects: 
Philip Sanfilippo, Vito P. Battista, and David Davis. Honorable 
mentions were given to the designs submitted by the architec- 
tural firm of Delano & Aldrich (photograph in adjoining column), 
and Maud Sargent, Landscape Architect (design across-page). 
(Photographs of prize-winning designs by Louis H. Dreyer.) 





cal function of this area, and several years 
ago, under the aegis of the Regional Plan 
Association, some sketches were made with 
this in mind and the Battery was studied as 
a monumental gate to the city. Few of the 
designers in the recent competition seem to 
have given this possibility much thought, 
though the designer of the First Prize draw- 
ing indicates steps in the sea wall at the main 
axis of the design. 

As a whole, the premiated designs show 
remarkably well many of the characteristics 
of present-day American park design. So 
did the published scheme of the Park Depart- 
ment, based on the destruction of Fort Clin- 
ton. In all there is apparent an attempt to 
combine formality with a certain amount of 
informal lawn and curving walk. In many, 
what results is not a combination; it is rather 
a confusion between the ideals of Le Notre 
and of Humphrey Repton, and almost all the 
competitors got into trouble trying to con- 
nect their serpentine walks with their formal 
plazas. In this respect probably the best is 
the Second Prize design, and No. 23 is the 
most confused. 

Another difficulty contingent upon this 
confusion lies in the treatment of planting— 
the basic arrangement of lawn and walk and 
foliage masses. In the First Prize design, for 
instance, as in Design No. |1, the tree spot- 
ting seems, considered in three dimensions, 
almost meaningless. In Nos. 5 and 23, trees 
are massed to frame lawn areas of varying 
size and shape, with considerable success, 
especially in No. 5; No. 35 attempts more 
scattered and perhaps subtle effects, but the 
confusion of straight and curved paths and 


their awkward connections confuse the re. 
sult. Note, for instance, the handling of the 
large circular eastern area—treated like an 
avenue on one side, and planted irregularly 
elsewhere. 

All the designs make much of lawn areas, 
I am no horticulturist, but I do have eyes, 
and | have seen what happens to lawns in 
many city parks where usage is intensive, A 
tapis vert with brown holes in it is not pretty, 
And almost the only really successful lawns 
in city parks are those which by planning are 
carefully insulated from public use—like the 
lawn in the center of Bryant Park. But Bat- 
tery Park lawns are, by the conditions of the 
site itself, bound to be traversed often, and 
though the suggestion that walks be laid out 
where the lawn was trampled might work on 
a college campus, for instance, where traffic 
is generally from door to door, and hence 
direct, in this case the traffic would be diffuse 
and the accidental resulting patterns would 
be visually meaningless. 

In New York weather, and under condi- 
tions of intensive use such as the Battery re- 
ceives on summer afternoons and evenings, 
lawns, it seems to me, should be used only 


where they may easily be protected by rout-” 


ing the traffic past them without forcing long 





departures from the direct and natural line. © 


In this respect no one of the competition 
drawings is perfect. No. 19, the First Prize, 
is perhaps the best; No. 5 is good in general 
until it reaches the Fort Clinton area, where 
it goes to. pieces in aimless wandering and 
queer dead ends. As a whole the drawings 
seem to show a too great dependence on the 
paper shapes as shown on plan. And | think 
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this is true of a great deal of our contemp- 
orary park design. After all, people in a park 
are seldom conscious of the paper shapes; 
they are conscious of the changing views a 
path stroll brings them, and of the directness 
or efficiency of a path in getting them where 
they are going. From the standpoint of what 
isin front and around on the paths | feel that 
No. 23 is the best by far; on any of the 
paths one would constantly be conscious of 
little accents or changes to invite one along 
the way. From the point of view of efh- 
ciency No. 19 is superior, though there is 
confusion and loss of real scale in the bunch- 
ing of nearly parallel curved walks close to 
State Street at its eastern end. 

All the premiated competitors chose to ac- 
cent the Broadway axis, and this seems logi- 
cal and sound. All consequently got into the 
dificult problem of the “‘off angle’ of the 
axis and the sea wall. It is a difficult, but not 
an insoluble, problem which designers fre- 
quently face even in buildings. But this 
problem is so integral with others, such as 
the use of the shore front, that an analysis 
of the designs one by one seems the only 
way to handle it. 

The First Prize design, as we have already 
seen, has many virtues of simplicity and 
directness. Its handling of Fort Clinton, 
placed in a polygonal moat surrounded by a 
walk, is appropriate and effective. The de- 
signer has also seen the necessity of empha- 
sizing the waterfront with a promenade on 
two levels, emphasized by a double row of 
trees. Staggering the trees, however, is ques- 
tionable in a case like this; it would spread 
their shade, to be sure, but it would also 
close the sense of view too completely. The 
choice of making the center of the axis a 
lawn is also excellent, and the framing of the 
view along the main axis in either direction 
by two tall ventilating shafts would be as 
effective in reality as on paper. Nevertheless, 
the oval at the Bowling Green end seems 
pure paper architecture; to expect the pat- 
tern to hold across the rectangular subway 
entrance is absurd, and the row of trees 
which balances the kiosk would merely serve 
to throw the whole still more out of real 
visual balance. 

But it is in the attempt to relate the axis 
to the shore line that this design seems to me 
most questionable. The shelter shown is out 
of scale, and to expect its eastern side in any 
way to balance the western, or to produce 





anything but visual confusion despite hemi- 
cycles and fountains and rich pavement, is a 
hope that reality would show completely un- 
founded. This is especially so because the 
plaza is so wide, the balancing curves so far 
apart; compare their size, for instance, with 
the whole size of the Custom House—no 
tiny building! The doubled path curving 
outside the shelters seems artificial too, 
placed there to give light and shade on the 
plan, and not for passage, and the whole 





intersection of this central element with the 
shore promenade is awkward and ugly. 

No. 23, the Second Prize design, solves 
these problems with much greater directness. 
The Bowling Green end of the main axis is 
handled with a more becoming simplicity, 
and the frank handling of the shore end is 
both more realistic and more effective. Yet 
even here the desire for some sort of paper 
symmetry has muddied the clarity of the pat- 
tern, and the balance of trees on the lower 
level across the axis is meaningless. How 
much better to have carried the paired trees 
of the shore side promenade a little further 
and ended the promenade simply by broad 
steps on either side. 

Particularly impressive in this design is 
the careful handling of details, the attractive 
and meaningful disposition of the existing 
monuments in the park, and the generally 
ample yet human scale of the formal por- 
tions. With all these merits, it is all the more 
unfortunate that it is seriously compromised 
by the single great ventilating shaft on the 
main axis, closing and complicating the view 
in both directions! With the memory of the 
way the colossal statue of Washington effec- 
tually wrecked the main axis of the New 
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Harry Leslie Walker, Architect, New York, won an honorable 


mention for this design, submitted in the Fine Arts Federation 
competition. (Photograph by Louis H. Dreyer.) 


York World's Fair, it is discouraging to come 
upon the same error again, with perhaps 
even less reason. Was it not for this, No. 23 
would be, of all the designs, the one | prefer. 

Design No. 5, an Honorable Mention, is 
possibly the most knowing of all in the 
handling of lawn, small path, and trees, as 
one might expect from the fact that it was 
designed by a landscape architect. Like No. 
19, it sets Fort Clinton in a moat, but the 
moat has no walk around it and there are 
few places from which the fort could be 
effectively seen. The design suffers, too, 
from a failure to make the most of the water- 
front. In its handling of main axis and shore 
front it is perhaps the most unrealistic of all, 
for the angle normal to the sea wall is so 
sharply accented by plaque, steps, flagpoles, 
planting, and pool that the sudden change 
to the other angle would be only a shock. 

No. 11, another Honorable Mention de- 
sign, provides perhaps the simplest of all the 
solutions of the axis-shore-angle problem, 
but its wide paved areas would be blinding 
in summer and bleak in winter. It seems to 
be designed, too, to hide Fort Clinton as 
much as possible from the rest of the park, 
and the geometry of its minor paths | can- 
not, frankly, see the reason for. They seem 
to make getting anywhere—except to the 
central circle—difficult rather than easy, and 
to take little account of actual views or the 
beauty of the bay. 

The other Honorable Mention design, No. 
35, has the virtue of being the largest in con- 
ception, the firmest in basic pattern, of all 
those shown. It sacrifices everything to one 
purpose—the connection of city and bay. 
Fort Clinton is visible from Bowling Green 
—but why foundation planting, that curse of 
American landscaping, around Fort Clinton? 








Could anything be less appropriate? A con- 
tinuous band of trees along the shore prom- 
ises views over the bay from shady sea 
The entrance to the major axis from the ci 
is big, simple, and fine, and the framing of 
the main axis by double rather than sing ali 
rows of trees is sound and in the grand mz 
ner. Moreover, the handling of the angle of 
the axis with the shore is competent am 
sophisticated, and would be effective. But it 
seems to me there is one basic error in th 
whole which renders the entire design com: 
pletely unrealistic—the problem of scale, 
Battery Park has many uses besides the p 
haps occasional one of being a processional 
way, and for any other use than that of great 
fetes or parades the vast paved areas of this 
design would be only oppressive and in- 
human, and the great rectangular plaza with 
its curved ends would be, most of the time, 
only a glaring and sunbaked loneliness—a 
place a person would hurry through and 
away from. The plan is an intellectual ab- 
straction, whereas even Le Notre’s plans, 
however huge, are real. 

There is thus not a single one of these 
premiated plans which | should like to see_ 
executed as it stands. With all its virtues the 
First Prize is full of unrealistic elements 
which, if built, would not give the effects 
that the plan indicates. The Second Prize 
blocks its main axis. And so on and so on. 
Yet out of them all, by plucking ideas here 
and there, another design might arise which 
would preserve the waterfront promenade 
and shaded seats of Nos. 19, 23, 35; the 
dignity, human scale, and directness of No. 
23; the firm definiteness of No. 35; and the 
excellent handling of Fort Clinton and the 
general circulation of No. 19. But, before 
such a plan could arise, the designer would 
have to realize the difficulty, if not the im- 
possibility, of combining Repton with Le 
Notre. He would have to see that the prob- 


















































lem of the modern city park is new—one 


that neither of these great designers ever 
faced—and that it is futile to look for solu- 
tions along the lines they followed. He must 
start again. That was done in what strikes 
me as New York’s most successful parks— 
Bryant Park, with its simply patterned for- 
mality, and Fort Tryon Park, with its 
attractive tree-shaded, graveled esplanade 
with shaded benches overlooking the Hud- 
son. And that fresh approach must be the 
basis for any successful Battery Park. 
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COMPETITION © 


Authorized by Reinhold Publishing Corporation, publishers 

ot The New Pencil Points, 330 West 42nd Street, New York. @ 

Syonsored by The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. ' 
Conducted by William Lescaze, A.1.A., professional adviser; 


vith Kenneth Reid, A.1.A., assistant professional adviser. 


AWARDS. Reinhold Publishing Corporation will pay immediately after the 
Judgment the following prizes in cash for the best designs. 


FIRST PRIZE . 
SECOND PRIZE. 
THIRD PRIZE... . 


Five honorable mentions, each. . . 


The Kawneer Company, in addition, may purchase any of the unpremiated 
submissions for $100 each. 


JUDGES 

Frederick Bigger, FAIA , .. -Washington, D. C. 
Morris Ketchum, Jr., AIA New York, N. Y. 
Samuel E. Lunden, AIA Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mies van der Rohe, AIA . .Chicago, Ill. 
Roland A. Wank, AIA Knoxville, Tenn. 


Reinhold Publishing Corporation, The Kawneer Company, and the Competitors 
agree that the Judges’ decision shall be final. i 


All architects, designers, draftsmen, engineers, and students are eligible to 
compete, with the exception of employees of The Kawneer Company and 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 


Under a ruling by the AIA Committee on Competitions, Institute members are 
authorized to enter this competition. 


Competition closes at 5 P.M., January 4, 1943. 
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| PROBLEM 












GENERAL 





The design of a group of five stores, not in terms of today’s knowledge or conditions, but in 
terms of “after the war” knowledge and conditions. These stores shall be either part of a block 
in the shopping area of an American city or part of a shopping center in an outlying residential district, 
They are intended to serve people of low and average incomes, and must be reasonable in cost of both 
construction and maintenance. 


Competitors are urged to base their designs on the use of new as well as of old materials or of new applica- 
tions of old materials, whichever in their opinion are likely to be most widely used after the war. 


COMPETITORS ARE FURTHER URGED TO DEMONSTRATE ORIGINALITY AND 
IMAGINATION IN THEIR DESIGNS OF THE STORES AND IN THEIR SELECTION 
OF MATERIALS, WITHOUT ANY REGARD WHATSOEVER TO EXISTING STOCK 
MOLDINGS AND CONVENTIONAL MATERIALS. 









The requirements of the competition are such that in fairness to all competitors no questions should be 
sent nor will any questions be answered regarding them. 


ALL THE FOLLOWING CONDITIONS ARE MANDATORY 





REQUIREMENTS 













The five stores shall be (a) A DRUG STORE; (b) AN APPAREL STORE (either men’s or women’s apparel, 
shoes, hats, or accessories); (c) A GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORE (such as a small chain department 
store); (d) A RESTAURANT; (e) A FOOD STORE selling groceries, meats, etc. 


The five stores are located on the North side of an East-West street, on level ground. The drug store is on 
the East corner of the store block, the othet stores are adjoining it in any sequence the competitors 
determine. 


Respective frontages are as follows: (a) 30’; (b) 20’; (c) 25’; (d) 25’; (e) 20’. Clear height for all 
stores is 12’-0”. The building of which the five stores are a part is either 1 or 2 stories high. In either 
case, the height of the store front is not restricted. Show windows shall not extend beyond the building 
line; signs shall not project more than 3’-0” beyond the building line, nor less than 10’-0" above the sidewalk. 
Awnings shall not be less than 8’-0” above the sidewalk. The width of the sidewalk is 15’-0”. 















DRAWINGS 





All drawings shall be undiluted black ink only, except as otherwise indicated. They shall be on stiff white 
cardboard or on transparent or opaque white paper, mounted. The size of the board shall be 26” x 36”. 
One inch wide clear margin must be provided all around, but without any border line. 


The board shall be composed with its short dimension horizontal, and the title—"Store Fronts of Tomorrow, 
New Pencil Points-Kawneer 1943 Competition’—made of 12" high letters at the bottom. No lettering or 
numerals shall be less than 3/16” high. 
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DRAWINGS 
























PLAN of the five stores shall be at %”=1'-0” scale. It shall show only the show 
windows and doors and shall not extend beyond a distance of 25’-0" from the building 
line into the stores. 


a i ee 3 


TWO ELEVATIONS shall be at ¥e”=1'-0” scale, one to be a front elevation of 
the five stores and the other the first 25 feet of the side elevation of the corner store. 
These elevations shall be in color, in any suitable medium, and shall show cast 
shadows, one human figure, and one tree. 





PERSPECTIVE of any one of the five stores so laid out that heights may be meas- t 
ured on the center line of that store front, at /2”=1’-0” scale. Perspective shall also i 
be in color, with one human figure but without tree. i 





SECTIONS of that store illustrated by the perspective shail be at 3”=1'-0” scale. 
They shall show all relevant details. One is to be a broken vertical section from 
sidewalk to top of store front and from building line to back of show window, includ- 
ing sash, glass, awning box, transom bar (if any), show window lighting, blocking and 
structural members; and the other to be a broken horizontal section through show 
window and door jambs. 


All materials must be properly noted on the Sections. ¥ 


mae ere 


FULL SIZE DETAILS. One to be at sill to show glass, glass setting, bulkhead 
and blocking, and also application of facing material. The other(s) to show trim 
members such as coping, awning box, etc. 2 


eal 


All materials must be properly noted on the Full Size Details. 


DESCRIPTION. Competitors are free to choose any and all materials, either 
from those available today or from those expected to be available in the future. 
Competitors shall list and describe the materials they select, state their reasons for 
ckoosing them, and make any other suitable comment. 


o90d 6 © © 





This description shall be typed on one page, 812” x 11”, pasted on the back of the 
board and shall not exceed 300 words. 


No other drawings than those enumerated above will be required in order to be 
eligible for an award. 
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ANONYMITY OF DRAWINGS. A plain, opaque, sealed 
envelope containing o slip bearing name, address, and title (archi- 
tect, designer, draftsman, engineer, or student) of competitors 
must be secured with two strips of Scotch Tape to the back of each 
board, where it will remain until the awards have been made. At 
that time the envelope will be opened by the Professional Adviser in 
the presence of the Jury. 


Each competitor may enter more than one submission either individ- 
ually or as a member of a group. 


DELIVERY OF DRAWINGS. tn order 


to make it possible for men in military ser- 
vice to enter the competition it will remain 
open for three months instead of the usual 
two. Drawings shall be wrapped flat, and 
addressed to William Lescaze, Professional 
Adviser, New Pencil Points-Kawneer 1943 
Competition, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. No other markings shall be on 
the wrapper. Packages must be delivered 
at that address or handed to any post 
office at any time before, but not later 
than, 5 P.M. on the evening of 


JANUARY 4, 1945 


Drawings submitted in this competition are 
at the competitor's risk. Reasonable care 
will be exercised, however, in their handling, 


safe-keeping, and packaging for return. 
JUDGMENT will be made January 13th, 14th, 15th, 1943. 


Announcements of awards will be wired to each winner; each com- 
petitor will receive by mail the names of such prize winners. All 
premiated designs and the full report of the Jury will be published 
in the February issue of The New Pencil Points. 


AGREEMENT. All competitors agree 
that Reinhold Publishing Corporation and 
The Kawneer Company alone have the 
right to exhibit or publish any or all sub- 
missions; both companies agree to give in 
such case full and clear credit to each 
competitor. 


All competitors further agree. that the 
submissions winning either prizes or honor- 
able mentions become the property of 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation. Other 
submissions shall be returned to their re- 
spective authors within a reasonable time, 
postage and $50.00 insurance prepaid. 
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J wore DIXON'S TYPHONITE ELDORADO 
‘I 
*O, CALL BACK YESTERDAY .. .” 


For centuries the Courtyard in the Temple, located in the heart of London, 

TECHNIQUE USED has been the meating ground of leateed men. Rebuilt in 1680, after the London 

. biiits shilow ‘wick eats fire of 1678, it was one of England’s most picturesque landmarks until Hitler's 

with HB and B degrees, while the Luftwaffe snuffed out its quiet, secluded charm. Today, all that remains of 

— re coe mae bona 2 this long-famous courtyard is rubble. Here, Mr. Chamberlain pictures it as it 
with a yphontite orado. Lhe . Ae : : ° P 

I ciudad aenasiinndeneihiies bene: will remain in the minds of the English. Another in a series brought to you by 

ground relief with 4B and 5B pencils. Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J]11,JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











The tabulation below, adapted from a table which ap- 
peared in the Portland, Oregon, “‘Oregonian” for October 
18, shows the increase in population for which housing is 
being provided in the Portland area. However, it does 
not show the total increase in population; the Portland 
Housing Authority, through its chairman, C. M. Gartrell, 
said that the stupendous totals shown here are by no means 
enough, that another 27,000 units, worth some $40,750,- 
000, are needed to meet requirements. 

Add to the more than a hundred thousand new inhabi- 
tants, so far provided for, the 60 thousand or so antici- 
pated shortly, and the population increase promises to reach 
—even to exceed—180,000. What are the cities of the 
Portland area able to do for these new citizens? 

Not much, according to correspondents in Portland. Site 


HOUSING HOT SPOT 


planning and construction are reputedly poor; costs are said 
to be excessive. The only commendable item to date js 
apparently speed; some units have been occupied within 30 
days of the go-ahead order. 

To further confound such confusion as this, the War Pro. 
duction Board has just further restricted the building of 
schools, community centers and similar facilities, along with 
all other types of buildings. What is going to happen to 
such a mushroom community as “‘Kaiserville,” which js 
planned for 40,000 people—a full-fledged city within a 
city? Where will its children go to school? Where wil] 
be its doctors’ offices? What will happen if an epidemic 
strikes? Mr. Kaiser's policies are to be commended if they 
give us ships quickly. But such a housing situation is nol 
desirable, even temporarily. 









































































































PUBLIC HOUSING IN THE PORTLAND, OREGON, AREA —1942 
Location No. No.* Total Const. Const. Probable 
and Name Units Type Workers | No. Persons Started Cost Completion Architects 
PORTLAND 
Columbia Villa 400 | Permanent Houses 572 1,200 | May 5 $1,312,000} Nov. 30 Stanton & Johnston 
St. Johns Woods 967 | Temporary Houses 1,328 3,000 | May 28 3,220,000} Nov. 25 Lawrence, Holford 
: & Allen 
Parkside Homes 260 | Temporary Houses 371 780 | May 21 871,140} Nov. 15 Johnson, Wallwork 
& Dukehart 
Guild’s Lake Ct. 358 | Temporary Houses 511 1,074 | May 14 1,092,443 | Nov. 10 Whitehouse & Church 
HudsonSt.Homes 118 | Temporary Houses 168 354 | May 21 355,000} Nov. 6 Herzog & Tucker 
Fir Court 72 | Temporary Houses 102 216} May 21 235,500} Nov. 6 Barrett & Logan 
Estimated 
Gartrell Units 725 | Temporary Houses 1,036 2,175 | May 7f 1,700,000} Nov. 15 (see below) 
Estimated 
Univ. Homes 2,000 | Temporary Apts. 2,860 4,500 | July 6 4,500,000} Oct.20 |A.E. Doyle & Assoc. 
Dekum Ct. 85 | Permanent Houses 121 255 —_ 265,000} Complete | Narramore & Assoc! 
Kaiserville 9,280 | Temporary Apts. 13,270 | 40,000 | Sept. 14 25,000,000} Feb. 14,'43| Wolff & Phillips 
Mt. View Ct. 100 | Trailers 143 300 | Aug. 8 166,188} Complete _ 
CLACKAMAS . ___ [200 onNov.15] Stokes & 
Kellogg Pk. 600 | Temporary Houses 858 1,800 | June 4 1,756,000 ms tay 4 Jacobberger 
Hillside Pk. 100 | Permanent Houses 143 300 |Nov. 1941 295,000} Complete | Roi L. Morin 
Clackamas Hts. 100 | Permanent Houses 143 300 | Jan. 26 235,000} Complete | Roi L. Morin 
VANCOUVER Approx. Completed 
Hudson House 4,000 | Temp. Dormitories 5,720 5,720 — 4,500,000} in 50 days | Wolff & Phillips 
McLoughlin Hts. | 4,000 | Demountable Houses| 5,720 | 12,000 | Apr. 27 16,463,600] Oct. 25 (see below) 
re one 2,000 | Temp. War Apts. 2,860] 6,976| July 1 4,863,000 pie 4 Wolff & Phillips 
McLoughlin Hts. 500 | Permanent Houses 715 1,500 | Aug. 3} 
Fruit Valley 300 | Permanent Houses 429 900 | Aug. 3 3,724,000} Dec. 3 Stewart & Hilburn 
4th Plain 200 | Permanent Houses 280 600 | Aug. 3 
Not named 4,800 | Temporary Apts. 6,864 | 14,400 | not started | 10,800,000 —_— A. E. Doyle & Assoc. 
Not named 1,200 "Row Houses 1,716 3,600 | not started 2,500,000 — (see below) 
Not named 1,000 " — Dormitories 1,430 3,000 +| not:started 2,250,000 — Wolff & Phillips 
Not named 586 " Row Houses 839 1,758 | not started 1,318,500 —_ _— 
Adm. Center _ _ (see below) — _— Oct. 20 350,000} Dec. 20 | Roi L. Morin 
TOTALS 33,751 48,199 | 106,708 $87,772,371 
NOTES: 
Administration Center includes Office Building, Community House, Clinic, 20-acre Playground, Maintenance Shops, and Fire Station. 
ARCHITECTS — Gartrell Units: Margaret Fritsch, Richard Sundeleaf, Dougen & Heims, Herman Brockman, R. D. Kennedy, 
Wade Pipes; McLoughlin Heights: A. E. Doyle & Associates, Roi L. Morin, Day Hilburn, and Don Stewart; Unnamed 
Project: Stanton & Johnston, Day Hilburn. 
*Based on Federal estimates of 1.43 workers per unit (including sons, roomers, relatives, etc.) 
{Based on Federal estimates of 3 persons to each worker's family. 
{First 13 units started on May 7; others started as contracts awarded. 

















.-- because 
every 
washroom is 


TIME Lost through illness among 
industrial workers amounts to millions of 
man-hours every year. 


It is a fact that much of this appalling 
waste can be prevented through proper 
health programs. Your clients know that 
the spread of many common contagious 
diseases among employees can be greatly 
reduced by providing modern, sanitary 
washrooms, with plenty of hot water, soap, 
and individual tissue towels. They realize 
that every clean, well-equipped washroom 
is literally a “health zone.” 


Such washroom facilities must be planned 
as an essential part of the plant. The num- 


SCOIT 


WASHROOM 
ADVISORY SERVICE 


ber needed should be accurately estimated, 
locations chosen for maximum convenience, 
and all fixtures placed to insure efficient use 
and a smooth flow of traffic. 


THE SCOTT PAPER COMPANY can help you design 
washrooms that keep workers on the job. The 
second edition of the Scott Washroom Advisory 
Service Manual, just off the press, gives basic 
washroom layouts and suggestions that have 
proved practical in all types of 
industrial buildings. Copies sent 
on request. Just write Scott 


Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 
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BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


THE BOMBED BUILDINGS OF 
BRITAIN, edited by J. M. Rich- 
ards, with notes by John Sum- 
merson. (140 pages, 814” x 
1144”, illustrated, $3.75. The 
Architectural Press, Ltd., 45 
The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, 


England.) ~ 
This book, unlike many others which 


illustrate air raid scenes, puts on per- 
manent record the damage done in the 


now histotic blitzes of 1940-1941 to 
notable buildings throughout England. 
The lost architectural masterpieces of 
Britain are systematically illustrated, 
from little-known churches to Wren’s 
city churches; from fine Georgian 
houses in Hull, Plymouth, and Cov- 
entry to the House of Commons. 
The book is replete with photo- 
graphs (taken after the bombings) ac- 
companied by notes about the archi- 
tectural character and history of each 








CUT FUEL BILLS 


STOP DRAFTS AND LEAKS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS—Bankers" Life Bldg,, 
= Des Moines, lowa. Also most of country’s 
BANKS—One of 12 National City Bank Bldgs., largest office buildings are Pecora-calked. 
facie York, calked with Peco: 


CHURCHES — - National ran Christian 
pipe ol Washington, D. C., one of a host 
of churches of ri denominations weather- 
tight with Pecora. 









ARMORIES—This Minneapolis Wr 
Armory, and many schools and #73 
comeaee made weather- tight (.. 
with Pecora. 
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MEMORIALS—DuPont Carillon, as 
| n as Thomas Edison and "wit 
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FEDERAL BUILDINGS — Federal Reserve ers towers Pecora-protect 


Board Building, Washington, D. C. M: 
Federal Buildings in Washington’ ere! ieooee 
protected, 












STORES — This A & P Store in Penna., 
one of many store pend theatre buildings 
Pecora-protecte 
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POsertAls — Chari avs 
Home, New Orleans. 
Homes and Sanitariums are rales with Pecora calked w 


POST OFFICES — This Los Angeles Building 
and more than 360 other Federal Buildings 
calked with Pecora 





Pecora invites your specification and requests for details 
PECORA PAINT COMPANY, INC. Sedgley Ave. & Venango St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MEMBER OF PRODUCERS’ COUNCIL, INC. ESTABLISHED 1862 BY SMITH BOWEN 
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building, as well as a series of small 
prints and engravings in their original 
state, so that the whole forms an jn- 
formative summary of the different 
phases of English architecture. 

The book is divided into nine sec- 
tions. The first is given to London; 
the six shorter sections that follow it to 
the provincial cities (Bristol and Clif- 
ton, Coventry, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Manchester, Liverpool) that suffered 
most severely. A section is devoted to 
other cities collectively where archi- 
tectural losses have not been so great 
as to warrant their being given a sep- 
arate section each. The final section is 
devoted to damage done outside the 
big cities. Within each section the 
buildings are grouped first according 
to type (churches, public building, do- 
mestic, etc.) and then, as far as pos- 
sible, in order of date. 


THE OLD BAY PATHS, by George 
Francis Marlow, with photo- 
graphs by Samuel Chamberlain. 
($2, 126 pages, maps, 514" x 
814”. Hastings House, 67 W. 
44th St., New York.) 


The historic network of highways be- 
tween Boston and Hartford, known as 
the Bay Paths, has seen the throes of 
struggle between the early settlers, In- 
dians, colonists and the British, and the 
evolution of the tasteful living of New 
England culture. Parts of the old In- 
dian trails which became the original 
Bay Paths are now broad, concrete 
highways; parts are old gravel roads, 
still undefiled by oil or tarvia; other 
parts are abandoned wood roads; still 
others are known but to the veteran 
hiker. The lover of early New Eng- 
land history will find this charming lit- 
tle volume a guide to all of them. 

Mr. Marlow’s understanding text 
and Samuel Chamberlain’s fifty-two 
magnificent photographs picture some 
of the historic landmarks which still 
survive along the course of these old 
Bay Paths, and take the reader along 
forgotten byways, recapturing the 
placid and charming background of a 
stirring past. 


SILK SCREEN COLOR PRINTING, 
by Harry Sternberg. ($2.50, 
78 pages, illustrated, two color 
plates. McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York) 


The recent publication of a work book 
on silk screen color printing should 
be most welcome to those who would 
like to experiment with this new pro- 
cess. Harry Sternberg, the author, is 
well qualified to present this new print 
technique, as he has been closely iden- 
tified with its growth from the very 
beginning. 
(Continued on page 84) 
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..» SUCH AN INSULATION IS AVAILABLE TODAY 


irs name 1s BALSAM-WOOL! 


Result of many years of research, constantly improved, Balsam-Wool fulfills 
every insulation requirement for today and tomorrow because of these im- 
portant DOUBLE protective features: 


SEALING —fully protected in a tough, waterproof 
covering. 


MOISTURE LINERS —twc or more effective, lasting moisture 
barriers. 


- WIND PROTECTION —to prevent wind infiltration . .. to stop 
chilly drafts. 
AIR SPACES —to permit walls to breathe—to add to in- 
‘ sulation efficiency at front and rear of insu- 
lation when applied. 


BONDING —insulation does not settle or pack down 
within liners. 


FASTENING —firmly and positively fastened in place. 
Fire, vermin and termite resistant. 


Mail the coupon for full information about Double Value Baisam-Woo!l—the insulation of today 


al ee ere me 


Woop Conversion COMPANY i 

Dept. 117-II First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
Gentlemen: 1 want to know more about the new Double- 

Thick and Standard Balsam- Wool. Please send me complete 

information. 


> ee ee ae ee eee ee ee oe se 
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Middletown Housing Project. Geo. Howe, Architect 


FOR defense BUILDING! 


The fact you are designing or 


building small homes, or home- 
units in defense areas, should be 
sufficient reason for using New 
Londoner Hollow-Core Flush 
Doors. New Londoners have ex- 
ceptionally brilliant service rec- 
ords everywhere — records that 
reveal low cost-per-years-of- 
service. This is the type of door 
you will want to recommend so 
be sure to get the story of New 
Londoner Hollow-Core Flush 
Doors. You'll find it interesting as 


well as enlightening. Send for 


this information today. 





PERIODICALS 
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Its value in the industrial and com- 
mercial field is as clearly explained 
and illustrated as is the later develop- 
ment into the esthetic realm of the 
fine arts. Experienced artists will ap- 
preciate the directness of his explana- 
tions and the thoroughness with which 
he considers the use of materials and 
the making of needed equipment. 

These basic essentials with which 
to work are followed by a final step-by- 
step demonstration of how an artist 
may create his own _ interpretations 
through this method. Along with the 
publication of the book comes recog- 
nition of this new medium’s value from 
such sources as museums, artists, and 
art educators. The name serigraph 
(seri—meaning silk; graph—to draw) 
distinguishes silk screen color printing 
from other printing processes. It was 
suggested by Carl Zigrosser, who ar- 
ranged the first public showing of the 
prints. R.W.N. 








THE AMERICAN CITY 
Of significance in the September issue 
are several articles on city replanning. 
Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y., and 
San Francisco activities are sum- 
marized. Legal difficulties under the 
New Jersey ‘Master Plan’ are dis- 
cussed. 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


In this well-rounded issue (Septem- 
ber) are a presentation of a new Los 
Angeles housing project, a discussion 
of wartime changes in design methods, 
a report on the status of architectural 
scholarship as reflected by Columbia 
University’s library, a description of 
the Washington, D. C., airport, and 
several minor articles. In his discussion 
of architectural and structural design, 
Antonin Heythum points to the use of 
“cutaway” drawings to supplement 
plans, sections, and elevations, as an 
example of changing techniques made 
necessary by the use of unskilled labor, 
unfamiliar with blueprints, on war 
projects. 


CALIFORNIA ARTS 
AND ARCHITECTURE 


Perhaps nowhere else in the country 
has so’‘much public acclaim been given 


designers who dare to be free as on 
our West Coast. The September is- 


sue seems, again, to present the best ~ 


work of the best modernists in a stimu- 
lating manner. Another Saarinen—Lil- 
(Continued on page 86) 








FLOOR 
DEFENSE 


WITH 


HILLYARD 


Floor Treatments 
AND 


Maintenance Products 








For perfect results and assured long 
life of new floors, Hillyard Floor 
Treatments and Maintenance Products 
give every thing that could be de- 
sired ... to the lasting satisfaction of 
we building owner or institution of fi- 
cial... 


Many of America’s leading architects 
have been specifying Hillyard Prod- 
ucts for years, they are also endorsed 
and approved by foremost flooring 
manufacturers. Call Hillyards for a 


Floor Treatment Consultant .. . his 
advice is yours at no obligation. 

See 

“sae Send for 
Speeifica- a 
rng na Speeifiea 
Sweets tion Cards. 
Catalog. FREE for 
See. 17, the asking 
page 35. 





HILLYARD 


SALES CO. 





DISTRIBUTORS 
HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
ea a 
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EAGLE ** i- -TURG 
Chemi Sealed’ rURQUOISE SASS 2H 


PRRBAEOC PLE A AE 
SWIVike WkhHerilv 


UICK, CLEAN ERASING saves time and often saves redrawing. Since 
the opaque blackness of TURQUOISE lines is achieved by skillful blending 

of the graphite, without the addition of any chemical that penetrates or attacks 
the paper, the lines stay on the surface for rapid, complete erasure. Errors on _ 
tracing cloth or paper can be easily removed without leaving pale remnants of 
corrected lines on the blue print. 
In addition, the close-textured, non-crumbling TURQUOISE leads deposit the 
gtaphite so uniformly that even the softest grades leave no excess graphite on 
the paper to smear and smudge when you start erasing. With the proper eraser, 
corrections in big areas of black shading are easily made without damage to 


the drawing surface. 
But ready erasability is only one TURQUOISE advantage. You'll like, also, the 


accurate grading of its 17 evenly spaced degrees . . . the extra point strength 
built in by our patented, super bonding process . . . and the effortless flow of 


line from its smoother lead. 


SEND FOR A FREE SAMPLE pencil or 
lead. Specify the grade desired, this publica- 
tion and the name of your regular supplier. 


‘Chomi-Sealed 


(SUPER BONDED) 


TURQUDISE 


DRAWING 
PENCILS 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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_ from page 84 


lian Swann Saarinen—is represented by 
photographs of her sculpture; J. R, 
Davidson, Paul Laszl6, Sumner 
Spaulding, Richard Neutra, Adrian 
Wilson, and Theodore Criley, Jr., are 
the designers of architectural projects 
published. Add to this roll articles 
on the camouflage, the theater, and 
notes on the arts, and the complete 
magazine becomes a stimulating, pro- 
vocative report on the status of a genu- 
ine regional culture. 


NEW S 


PRINCETON PLANNING 
SURVEY 


The Bureau of Urban Research, 
Princeton University, recently released 
the results of its first nationwide sur- 
vey of American cities and city plan- 
ning, in which urbanites expressed their 
opinions about city improvement. The 
outstanding problems facing cities, 
TURN OUT BETTER PLANS -QUICKER points out the survey, are the lack of 
good, reasonably-priced housing, trans- 
portation, trafic congestion, local war- 
Quality plus Speed both count these days! And with time problems, lack of employment op- 
portunity, and the inadequacy or dis- 
honesty of municipal governments. 


CITY PLANNING COURSE 
acai : A city planning course in which stu- 
pencil lines, coarse or fine and anchors ’em jet black. dents will plan a transportation center 


for the town of Syosset, Long Island, 
under the guidance of the engineering, 











Pencil-TEX—the Post pencil tracing medium with the 
new s-m-o-o-o-t-h surface—getting out top-quality draw- 


ings in jig-time is no problem. Pencil-TEX takes hard 


Because of its glass-like transparency, and the density of 


pencil lines on its surface, prints made from Pencil-TEX architecture, and social science facul- 
h k h eee . lari ties, has started at Cooper Union, New 
ave a razor-keen sharpness, a cleanliness and a clarity York, under the direction of Dr. Ed- 
that make blue-print readers say: ‘““Why doesn’t every ‘win S. Burdell. Architectural and en- 
F > : fe gineering students will pool their knowl- 
drafting room speed up with Pencil-TEX?” Remember edge in an attempt to solve the prob- 
Pencil-TEX is available in 20-yard rolls of 30, 36 and lem created by an influx of war work- 
ers into Syosset, where rail, bus, and 
42-in. widths. Your best Priority will bring it quickly. car lines are widely separated. 
Accept today the free offer below. MASSACHUSETTS 
REGISTRATION 
“ote eye Of the estimated 1200 eligible archi- 


tects in Massachusetts, approximately 
300 have registered to date with the 
G E T Y 0 ij a F ke E E T ik | A L K 0 * State Board of Registration of Archi- 

tects, according to John T. Whitmore, 
chairman of the Board. 

Independent architects with five 
years of practical experience may reg- 
ister without an examination. Persons 
having eight or more years of experi- 
ence in the office of a practising archi- 
tect may register after an oral examina- 
tion by the Board. Recipients of de- 
grees from accredited architectural 
schools may register after three years 
of practical experience. 

After January 1, all architects must 
take a written examination before 
registration is accepted. 


At our expense, prove to yourself the superiority of Pencil-TEX. Free trial samples 
—actual work size sheets—are yours for the asking. Your local Post dealer will be 
glad to supply work sheets in your size. "Phone him for your free trial supply, or 
send direct to The Frederick Post Company, Box 803, Chicago, Illinois. 


Another POST Production Booster 


PHONE OR WRITE YOUR NEAREST POST DEALER 
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MONCOR 
Surface Wiring Devices 


These surface devices can be installed 
quickly with cables either exposed or 
hidden. They are made of brown Texto- 
lite ... keep their color . . . resist mois- 
ture and corrosion. Line includes single- 
pole switch, 3-way switch, convenience out- 
let, three different lampholders and a 
rosette. They are approved by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories and in the specifica- 
tions of different government agencies. 


4 Different 
G-E Building Wires 





PPP RIP IL’ TON’ CRANE 


G-E building wires are high quality. 
They are carefully made of the best raw 
materials. Conductors are accurately cen- 
tered. Wires are siarked for easy identifica- 
tion. Four grades are available: Code grade, 
Type R; Performance grade, Type RP; 
Heat Resistant grade, Type RH; Moisture 
Resistant grade, Type RW. G-E building 


wires can be depended upon to give good 


service. 
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Catalogs on 


POWER DISTRIBUTION 


SYSTEMS 


Here are Catalogs on 
two different under- 
floor distribution sys- 
tems. Both systems 
make wiring extremely 
flexible. G-E Fiberduct 
is a fiber taceway for 
installation in concrete 
floors. G-E Q-Floor 
Wiring is used in cells 
of H. H. Robertson 
cellular steel Q-Floors. 
Outlets can be installed 
in the faceways wherey- 
er they are needed at 
any time with both 
systems, 














MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE 


Publications mentioned here are all 
814” x 11” unless otherwise specified, 
and will be sent free of charge, upon 
request. When writing for any of the 
literature noted here, please mention 
the NEW PENCIL POINTS. 


Air Conditioning. Complete cata- 


log, divided into sections containing 
individual bulletins on every phase 
of air conditioning, available from 
McQuay, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 


N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. Sections 
are devoted to refrigeration, air con- 


ditioning, cooling coils, heating coils, 
unit heaters, convectors, and ac- 
cumulators for off-peak refrigeration 
storage. Each bulletin contains speci- 
fications, technical data. 


Metal Mesh. 1942 edition of the 


Steelcrete Handbook, 96 pages. 
The handbook is divided into three 
sections—photographs and descrip- 
tions of Safe-I-Mesh, flattened 
meshes, and Steelcrete walkway 
mesh, skywalk mesh, other products. 
Shown also are the firm’s drafting 
room standards which include con- 


Hardware. 


struction details for partitions, win. 
dow and door guards, radiator 
guards, etc. The standards (ep-’ 
larged copies of which may be had 
on request) also show detail dimen- 
sions of certain framing members 
and fittings. Consolidated Expand- 
ed Metal Co., Wheeling, W. Va, 


Portfolio of hardware 
designs by leading architects. The 
collection of the first six units of 
this hypothetical design series is in- 
dexed for ready reference. Addj- 
tions will be sent from time to time. 
Reading Hardware Corp., Dept. 
P., Reading, Pa. 



































Doors. The use of rolling wood 
doors to save steel in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of all war fa- 
cilities is pictured in a 4-page fold- 
er recently issued by the J. G. Wil- 
son Corp., 370 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 


Glass Block. Six page folder de- 
scribes step-by-step construction of 
Insulux prefabricated wood mem- 
bers for erecting glass block parti- 
tions. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 


Toledo, Ohio. 








and 
- APPEARANCE 


were the 
determining factors 
you will find 


onitis 


GRILLES and REGISTERS 


Planning File. Purpose of this 
Home Planning File is to furnish, 
a connecting link between the deal- 


and 


enluri- 


AIR DIFFUSERS 





= 
| 
34 


SEE OUR CATALOG 
IN SWEET’S 








er and the prospective home builder 
whose purchases of War Bonds are 
earmarked for payments on_ the 
home he plans to build after the 
war. Ten folders in the file are 
labeled to provide an organized file 
of clippings, sketches, and notes on 
various. phases of homebuilding. 
Another folder is provided for 
keeping War Stamp books and re- 
cording Bond purchases. Avail- 
able to dealers at $25 per hundred. 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Inc., 5600 W. Taylor St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The Axis is getting the axe of America’s war 
production. 


Production that begins in thousands of factories 
with a 7-inch drawing pencil — A. W. Faber's 
WINNER Techno-TONE, America’s standard of 


excellence. 


Seven inches of polished cedar wood encasing 
precision milled and refined graphite—but what 
a punch it packs when translating the genius of 
engineers, designers and draftsmen into ships and 
tanks and planes. 


If you are a pencil craftsman you owe it to 
yourself to get acquainted with WINNER Techno- 
TONE. We'll gladly send you a FREE sample of 
your favorite degree. 

@ Companion Pencil—WINNER Thin Colored Checking—Superb 
colors and strength. Choicest for all prints: 2381 Red; 2382 


Blue; 2383 Green; 2385D Yellow; 2437D Orange. 10¢ each. 
$1.00 dozen. Would you like a sample? 


@ WINNER Techno-TONE is available in 17 scientifically graded 


tones—6B_-to 9H. Polished rich green. Packed in metal box. 
Made in U. S. A. 


Write Dept. PP-11, A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J. 


WINNER Z/xo-T0Nk 


DRAWING PENCIL 


13¢ each 2 for 25¢ $1.25 dozen 


At all Drawing and Artists Material dealers and leading Stationers. 


FABER‘ic “S"* 








Circuit Breakers. 


from page 94 


15,000 volt 
oil circuit breakers (Classes 150- 
TCR-3 and 250-TCR-3) for in- 
door service are described and il- 
lustrated in a 12-page catalog, No. 
3350, available from Roller-Smith 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Listed are the 
various sizes of breakers with their 
interrupting ratings, closing and trip- 
ping currents, amount of oil re- 
quired, and approximate shipping 
weights. Control diagrams, meth- 
ods of tripping, and dimensional 
data also are given. 


Corrosion. Bulletin No. 1620, 16 


pages, contains complete technical 
and engineering data on Tygon, a 
synthetic product which possesses the 
corrosion-resistant qualities of chemi- 
cal stoneware and the physical char- 
acteristics of rubber. From_ the 
Tygon series of resins, compounds 
can be formulated, possessing a wide 
range of physical characteristics, 
which will resist virtually any cor- 
rosive. The bulletin describes its 
physical characteristics, specific ap- 
plications, and fabric impregnation. 


United States Stoneware Co., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York. 


Waterproofing. 











iL 


In 39 Branch Offices, ILG-Men will be 


+ AT YOUR SERVICE 
for the Duration! 


G BRANCH OFFICES 






A WARTIME POLICY TO 


Help Solve Your Problems 


In order that you may receive full-fledged 
ILG service in these difficult times, ILG 
is maintaining its extensive branch office 
coverage intact for the duration! In each 
of these branches you will find able heat- 
ing and ventilating specialists eager to 
work with you on wartime problems, re- 
gardless of whether new equipment or 
repairs or relocation of present apparatus 
is involved. Phone the trained staff near 
you to save your time, speed your work. 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO. 


2887 N. CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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VITALIZED VENTILATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING 
AIR CHANGE...NOT JUST AIR MOVEMENT! 





Heating. 








Ballasts. Bulletin 421-FL, 12 pages, 


from Jefferson Electric Co., Bell- 
wood, Ill. Specifications, dimen- 
sions, wiring diagrams on single, 
two-lamp, and three-lamp ballasts 
for fluorescent lamps. Also, de- 
scriptions and illustrations of Jeffer- 
son fluorescent lamp switches. 


12-page booklet, 
“How to Waterproof Concrete, 
Stucco, and Masonry.”” Medusa 
Portland Cement Co., 1000 Mid- 
land Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Booklet explains how lack of water- 
proofing causes water damage in 
buildings, various methods of water- 
proofing, and the advantages of 
integral waterproofing. Specifica- 
tions for waterproofing included. 


“Packaged” Oilbilt, a 
self-contained, oil-fired, steam gen- 
erating unit with a guaranteed therm- 
al efficiency of not less than 80%. 
Specifications, tables, layouts. 12 
pages. Cleaver-Brooks Co., 5100 
N. 33rd St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Oil Heat. Fifty-two ways of con- 


serving fuel and heat are contained 
in a 32-page booklet, 614” x 10”, 
‘How to Save Fuel Oil,” available 
from the Petroleum Industry Com- 
mittee, 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago. Many of the suggestions ap- 
ply to heat conservation regardless 
of type of fuel used. 


Unit Heaters. Catalog U42, from 


Reznor Mfg. Co., Mercer, Pa., 
contains information on_ gas-fired, 
suspended unit heaters of the fan, 
blower, and duct types. 12 pages. 
A 4-page folder contains prices, di- 
mensioning data. Also available is 
a 6-page folder, Catalog No. AFA- 
41-A, which gives specifications and 
engineering data on the firm’s auto- 
matic, gas-fired. forced air heater. 


Flooring. Low cost floors for war 


housing are described in a 24-page, 
10144” x 1344” catalog issued by 
E. L. Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
Illustrated are typical installations 
of the firm’s Streamline flooring—-a 
factory-finished hardwood flooring 
available in various sizes, finishes. 
woods, grades, and lengths. 


Color Cards. Set of 65 color cards 


showing the standard finishes avail- 
able on its metallic doors. Cards 
are in a heavy paperboard contain- 
er. Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. Finishes avail- 
able include 44 plain enamel col- 
ors, 9 metallic colors, 6 stippled 
colors, and 6 grained wood colors. 
(Continued on page 98 ) 
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An Engineer's Commendation 


of the Proper Design and Pre-Planning of 


OIL BURNING SYSTEMS 


Sullivan A. S. Patorno is one of the leading Consulting Engineers in the 
East. His organization, which handles mechanical and electrical engineer- 
ing work, has acted as consultants for the New York City Housing 
Authority on several projects, among which was the Fort Greene Houses 
development in Brooklyn, N. Y. They also have been consultants for 
the New York State Housing Authority and on many U. S. Government 
defense projects. Mr. Patorno has specified Petro equipment for many 
years, and adds these comments on oil burning equipment: 











“America’s industry is all-out for victory, and in this victory program 
America’s manufacturers are all-out for service. In the oil heating field, 
the Petroleum Heat and Power Company have set an enviable example 
of what can be done in the way of engineering assistance in order tu 
make absolutely sure that their oil burning systems perform a hundred 
per cent war-time job. This kind of service results in the wisest use of 
oil and helps increase production all along the line.” 














Petro’s Engineering Service Is Unimpatred 










Mr. Patorno’s comment brings out clearly one of the chief reasons for the continuously 
satisfactory operation of Petro Systems, even under the stresses of war production loads. 


The engineering of the system’s installation supplements, and makes effective in oper- 
ation, the excellences built into the equipment by the manufacturer. And this careful 
pre-planning service is being rendered today as fully and effectively as ever on every 
installation which existing restrictions permit. 


The commendation quoted above, while based on the extended experience of one large 
office, truly reflects the far greater aggregate experience of the thousands of operators of 
Petro systems. 

And even under the stresses of war production loads on Petro Systems, we have had 
no unusual increase in calls for field service—a fact which supplies its own comment on 
the “plusses” which have become traditional in Petro design and manufacture. 








OIL IS AMMUNITION 
USE IT WISELY 


Full data on Petro Industrial Burners are in our Catalog 
in Sweet’s Catalog file—or we will gladly send copies on 
request. 







OFTE KRY 70471 ae OlOXy 23 





PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 
STAMFORD —Makers of good Oi Burning Equipment since 1903— CONNECTICUT 
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Control. Detailed information on 
compensated control for zone tem- 
perature control work, suitable for 
use in new and existing buildings, is 
contained in a 2-page bulletin from 
Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill. 
Compensated control systems differ 
from other heat thermostat installa- 
tions in that heat anticipation is pro- 
vided only when needed and in the 
amount required by a_ particular 
weather condition. 


Electrical. Bulletin No. 67, 734” 
x 1014” (ALLA. File No. 31-D- 
3), from Frank Adam Electric Co., 
3650 Windsor Place, St. Louis, 
Mo., contains descriptions, technical 
tables, and prices on circuit breaker 
panelboards, switch and fuse panel- 
boards, fuse panelboards, increased 
mains and sub-feeders. 


Insulation. The results of a prac- 
tical demonstration showing how in- 
sulating board products can be used 
to make farm buildings and dwell- 
ings more comfortable and profitable, 
are told in a 24-page catalog. 
**Marvin Christensen’s Farm.” 
lation Board Institute, 111 W. 
Washington St., Chicago. 


Wood Sash Units. Manual A, 8 
pages (A.I.A. File No. 19-E-11) 
from National Door Manufacturers 
Assn., Inc., 332 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Information on pro- 


jected wood sash recently developed 
by Graham, Anderson, Probst & 


White, Architects. Included: speci- * 


fications, detail drawings for in- 
projecting and out-projecting types, 
various combinations of units. 


Insulation. Dairy and ice cream 
plant insulation is discussed in the 
latest booklet in the Armstrong low 
temperature series. 8 pages. In- 
cluded: design standards for cold 
room insulation, typical installations, 
insulation for cold lines. Armstrong 


Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


Flooring. Typical. installation of 
Wingfoot rubber flooring in hos- 
pitals, public buildings, schools, 
banks, clubs, other types of build- 


ings. 12 pages. Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio. 


Blackout Ventilation. Bulletin 
No. 304, 4 pages, from Ilg Electric 
Ventilating Co., 2850 N. Crawford 
Ave., Chicago, features a typical 
solution of “blackout” ventilation 
engineered on the West Coast. 

Blackout hoods for ventilators are 

fabricated on the job. 
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Today, building plans 
prepared for immediate 
construction are for the 
most part related to war 
ig science of destruction. When 
building restrictions are relaxed .at 
the end of this conflict and we again 
start constructive rather than destruc 
tive ee new projects of all types 
will be required. Many 
of these projects are on 
mee your drawing boards to 
) day. Where freight or 
umes passenger elevators are 
oT» 1" required, specify Mont- 
gomery. Investigate Montgomery's 
“Elevator Planning Service” for as- 
sistance in solving special elevator 
problems. There is no obligation! 


DON GRAF DATA SHEETS 
on Passenger and Freight Ele- 
vators. Use the coupon to get 
your FREE set! 


MONTGOMERY 
ELEVATOR COMPANY 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
| FILL IN — MAIL TODAY! 


SuUSeeeneeeeeeesenanaues aust 
| Montgomery Elevator Co. 

24 20th Street, Moline, Ill. 

“~~| YES! Please send me FREE Don 
Graf Data Sheets on Montgomery 
Passenger and Freight Elevators. 














Name 





Firm Name. 
Address 
City. State. 
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And when the Loading Dock and Ramp isn’t 
THERE, there can be no blocking of traffic .. . 
no waste of space .. . and no accident hazard! 


WHAT?’S THE SECRET? Rotary Levelators! The 
modern loading dock and ramp eliminator! When 
stationed at floor level, the passage of heaviest 
traffic does not harm it. When there’s loading to 
be done, the load is simply rolled ONTO the 
levelator—(like rolling it across the floor)—then 
at the push of a lever or button, the load rises 
smoothly and quickly to the exact height desired: 
to truck-bed or Railroad car level, or to an adjoin- 
ing building floor. The Levelator lowers by gravity 
.». no power used! 


Simple, isn’t it? . . . and the beauty of it is, LEV- 
ELATORS are just as easy to install and operate— 
yet, they’re rugged to a superlative degree! 


THE HYDRAULIC WAY IS THE ANSWER: 
The powerful oil-hydraulic jack rises as oil is 
pumped under pressure into it by an electric pump- 
ing mechanism (or by compressed air when available). 
Platform sizes are “tailor made” to fit every need. 
Such safety features as the Bevel Toe-Guard, Wheel 
Curbs, Protective Metal Skirting, etc., are available. 








ABOVE: A typical LEVEL- 
ATOR INSTALLATION at 
the Airway Finishing Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. They say: “Your 
equipment has enabled us to 
transport our finished goods to 
the upper landing at a great 


_ Pleat costins ' 
saving of time and labor.” The 
platform stays level with the 
landings regardless of load con- ; 


pe because system is HY- am 
he bend Segued tee: gre ) FREIGHT ELEVATORS 


vents toe crushing. 
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Never Until HI-DENSITY Came 


...were pencil leads capable of producing the more 
blueprintable HI-DENSITY line you now command with the modern 


accredited Van Dyke dealer. 


THE EBERHARD FABER DRAWING PENCIL WITH THE MICROTOMIC LEAD.. 


MICROTOMIC “VAN DYKE” Drawing Pencils. If you have not yet made 
your own test demonstration, we suggest you call on the nearest 


MICROTOMICE 


VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCILS 


.18 DEGREES—AND 6 DEGREES WITH CHISEL POINT LE 




















affecting 


Factors 
temperatures in southern farmhouses 
(with list of literature cited); by 
Joseph W. Simons and Frank B. 


Temperatures. 


Lanham. July, 1942. Cover 
title, 78 p. il. (Agriculture Dept. 
Technical bulletin 822.) (Prepared 
in cooperation with Department of 
Agricultural Engineer, College of 
Agriculture, University of Georgia. ) 
Paper A 1.36:822. From Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, 15c. 


Building Specifications. Method 
for developing specifications for 
building construction, report of Sub- 
committee on Specifications of Cen- 
tral Housing Committee on Re- 
search, Design, and Construction. 
July 15, 1942. iti+23 p. 4°. 
(Building materials and structures 


report BMS87.) Paper. C 13.29: 
87. From Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, 1 Oc. 


Priorities. Aug. |, 1942, priorities 
actions issued to July 25, 1942; 
published twice monthly by Field 
Service Section. (1942.) 121 p. 
il. oblong 8°. (Priorities Division.) 
Pr 32.4813:942/5. War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington, free. 





Reuben Beard, Registered Archi- 
tect, 1617 Widener Place, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Manufacturers’ cata- 
logs for complete A.I.A. file.) 


International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. (Architectural, en- 
gineering, building material cata- 
logs for its engineering department. ) 


M. C. Kleuser, City Architect, 30 
Municipal Bldg., Dallas, Texa 
(Data for complete A.I.A. file.) 


P. A. LePage, Designer, 97 
Eleventh St., Quebec City, Can 
ada. (Data on construction mate-— 
rials of all types for homes and e 
public buildings.) 















Ian B. Packman, Plant Engineer, ~ 
Easy Washing Machine Corp., — 
Solar & Spencer Sts., Syracuse, 
N. Y. (Complete data for litera- 
ture file.) . 


Joseph Portuese, Architectural 
Engineering Draftsman, 134 Lin 
den St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Lit 
erature, data, and samples for com- — 


plete A.I.A. file.) 


Malvin M. Selles, Architect, who — 
formerly had offices at 310 Anchor 
Bldg., St. Paul, Minn., is now lo- 
cated at 915 W. Lead Ave., Al- 
buquerque, N. M., and _ requests 
manufacturers’ catalogs to be mailed 
to his new address. 




























ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEERING 
A Practical Course (HOME STUDY) by Mail Only 





Soilless Growth of Plants 


By ELLIS AND SWANEY 







Prepares Architects and Draftsmen 
for structural portion of 


It takes the bunk and mystery out of the subject 
and, instead, tells you, plainly, the principles, 


possibilities and simple working plans for start- 
ing this fascinating hobby. Shows how to grow 
plants in water, sand or cinders—how to build 
the simple equipment you need—complete direc- 
tions for tending the plants—how to make your 
own nutrient solutions with a few cents worth of 
chemicals. 


155 Pages, 60 Illustrations, $2.75 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 W. 42nd Street, New York 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


For many this is the most difficult section of the examina- 

> tions. Qualifies for designing structures in wood, concrete 
ay or steel. Successfully conducted for the past nine years. 
Our complete Structural Engineering course well known 
for thirty years. 











Literature without obligation—write TODAY 


WILSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
College House Offices Harvard Square 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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